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PREFACE 



Tan first chapter denis with the early jwrtion o( Indian 
fliatory, and no the title 1 Ancient India ' has been given 
to the book. Tbe other chapters deal with a variety ol 
subjects, and are based on lectures given on different occa- 
sions. One was originally prepared as my t basis Tot the 
M.A. Degree Examination of tbe University of Madras 

Tbn favourable reception given to my early work bv 
historical and oriental schoUis encouraged me to pul my 
researches into a more permanent form, which a liberal 
grant from tbe Madias School Book and literature Society 
baa enabled me to do. 

I have to thank the editors and publishers who have ao 
kindly allowed mo to reproduce articles which first appeared 
in their respective periodicals. Amongst these are Sir 
Bichard Temple, Mr. G. A. Natesan, tbe Committee of the 
South Indian Association, Mylapore, and ths Mythic Society. 
Bangalore. I also dosire to acknowledge the assistance 
which ha* been given me in the publication of tbe work 
by the Rev. Canon Sell, and icy obligation to Mr Vincent 
A. Smith for Ina valuable Introduction 

CH4M»IK JKKDhAl'KT. I S. K. 

Bakoaiohk Cm, 

Aupusi I, mi. • 
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INTRODUCTION 



The request made to in© by Mr. S Krixhnaswami 
Aiyangar that I should prefix to his volume of collected 
©Mays on the literary and political history of Southern 
India, a few words of introduction met with ready 
acceptance, because nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to watch the steady progress made by Indian- 
born students in th© investigation of the ancient 
history of their country. It would be eaBy to name 
many recent Indian authors who have made important 
and solid contributions to accurate knowledge of the 
early history of India. Among such writers, Mr. 
Krishnsswnrni Aiyangar holds an honourable place 
and if he had leisure greater than that which official 
duties permit, he might, perhapo, produce that Early 
History </ Sou them India which is so much wanted 
and can be written only by a scholar familiar with 
the country and one or more of the Dravidian verna- 
culars. The collection of papers now offered to the 
public does not profess to be such a history. It is 
simply a reissue of essays printed on various occasions 
at different times, and in some cases now subjected to 
sliglit revision. A volume of the kind which is rather 
materials for history than history itself, necessarily 
suffers from unavoidable overlapping and repetition, 
and from a lack of unity. But notwithstanding the 
defects inherent in an assemblage of detached essays 
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I can cordially recommend this book as lieing n reada- 
ble and generally sound introduction to the study in 
detail of tbc history of the South. 

The first chapter, ' A Historical Survey up to A. u. 
700' is a well-written nummary! The hypothesis 
ip. 17) that the Sakas of SeisUn were distnrhed and 
set in motion towards India by pressure from the 
Sussanian dynasty of Persia, established in A. I*. 226 
may yet l*e verified. The next three chapters give an 
excellent general review of the salient facta of early 
South Indian history so far os known. If the author 
(p. 07) is correct in saying that the Gurjjant* are 
mentioned in the Tamil epic poem called Maniinlkhatai, 
the composition of that work cannot bo much anterior 
to a. t>. 500, inasmuch as the Gurjjaras do not seem 
to have entered India before the middle of the fifth 
century Ho holds Ip. 75) that the epic is earlier 
than the time of Varahainihn-a (a d. 533), because the 
pnet uses a reckoning of the nnterinma which was 
superseded by the improves! system of the Hellcniaing 
astronomer. 

Many of the essays now collected. I may observe, 
make valuable contributions to the history and chro- 
nology of Indian, and especially of Tamil literature. 
The older histories of Indian literature were restricted 
to the discussion of works written in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. Tho ideal history of the vast literature of 
India should give almost equal attention to the noble 
works in the Southern languages, among which Tamil 
is pre-eminent. The translations published by Mr. 
Clover, Dr. Pope, and a few other scholars suffice to 
prove the high ethical and artistic value of the Tumil 
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c«mpo»itions. So far ue 1 can judge Mr. Krishiiaewami 
Aiyangac is right id dating the best poriod of Tamil 
literature in the second and third centurion of the 
Christian era. 

The most important and generally interesting chapter 
in the book is the sixth <pp. 80-191), which gives an 
admirable abstract of the political history of the 
Cholas. with a detailed account of their system of 
Government and village administration. well deserving 
of attentive study. Tho Cboln dynasty was singularity 
prolific in kings of more than ordinary capacity, from 
the middle of the ninth century to the end of the 
reign of Kulftttunga in a. 0. 1118. It is clear from the 
details on record that the administration of the kingdom 
was ' highly systematized ' from an early date. For 
instance, thero is abundant evidence that 'the lands 
under cultivation were carefully surveyed and holdings 
registered at least a century before tho famous Domes- 
day record of William the Conqueror ". The re-survey 
of 1086 was exactly conU*ui|ioruiieous with the English 
record. 

•The Cholas were great builders; builders not ouly 
of cities and temples (sometimes for strategic purposes 
sometimes in obedience to the dictates of their vanity), 
but also of useful irrigation works’. It is lamentable 
to be obliged to record the disgraceful fact that ‘ when 
the lower Coleroon ameut (darn) was built, the struc- 
ture (that is to say, the noble temple of Gongaikonda- 
puram), was dismantled of a large part of the splendid 
granite sculptures which adorned it, and the enclosing 
wall was almost wholly destroyed in order to obtain 
material for the work.’ By the kindness of Mr. Rea, 
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I hare been supplied with photographs of some of the 
surviving figure sculptures, u lew of which will be pub- 
lished in ray forthcoming History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon. They may, perhaps, be considered 
tfao finest known Hindu sculptures, and certainly take 
rank among the best. A fully illustrated monograph 
on (rangnibondapuram and Chola art generally would 
be of great interest. 

The discussion in Chapter VII of 'Sri Kiinftnujft- 
ebarya, his Life and Times throws much light upon 
an important epoch in the story of Indian religious 
development. 

The origin and growth of the State of Mysore are 
treaied at length in two chapters. But the identifica- 
tion of the ancient Mahisha Mandate with Mysore 
must, as Dr. Fleet baa shown, be given up. Mfthish- 
mfttl appears to have been the capital of the Mahisbas, 
and ii now represented by Mandhtt* on the Narbada. 

The later chapters dealing with certain special 
problems, chiefly concerned with Tamil religious and 
literary history, are of less general interest. 

Oxford, VINCENT A. SMITH. 

February 8, 1911. 
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CHAI’TEIt I 

A HISTORICAL SURVEY UP TO A.D. TOO 

In attempting to look hack upon our own history, 
the first essential would appear to ho the marking 
of a few of the more salient features, bo tluU wo 
may group round these a number of minor events 
and incidents. This will giv*» ns perspective ; and 
whatever imjwfection then 4 may be in detail it will 
make the whole presentable. If, at this distance, we 
take u retrospect, the history of India of the Aryan 
invasions would appear, like our own Himalayas at a 
great distance, all smooth but for a few peaks of 
comtnauding height. 4 Happy is the nation whose 
annals are a blank,' said Carlyle, and if we can derive 
comfort from this seeming blanknt^t. wc shall perhaps 
be in a delusion. I shall attempt, therefore, to present 
in outline the outstanding features with a view to 
clothing these later on to make them as presentable 
looking as we tua>. 

We have to 1*0,: in with the Aryans in their own 
homes wherever they might have bum and move along 
with them. This will be extra- Indian in diameter and 
withal assentin' t > I he proper understanding of llicii 
doings in India. NVc shall nano this the Pr* -Indian 
age of the Indo-Aryan* cirv. 3000 me. During this 
age tho Aryans advance up t«> tin Indian frontier. 
They are a nomadic- igricnlturul folk, already dilh ren 
tinted from their Iranian brethren, developing some 
of the features peculiar to the Imlo. Aryans of the 
Rig-Veda 
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The next step in advance takes them across the 
frontier into India. Daring thin stage of their migra- 
tion we find them in occupation of the land of the five 
rivers. It ia here for the first time that the Aryans 
come in contact with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India and the straggle for possession of the country 
begins. The more rudimentary civilization, of course, 
gives way to the more advanced and vigorous. It is 
again in the land of the five rivers that the simple 
civilization and compact tribal organization take form 
and are pictared to us in the Big-Veda. The rich 
soil and flourishing communities catch the eyes and 
attract the desires of the neighbouring, but still pri- 
mitive, cousins of these Indian Aryans. To make 
room for these new arrivals, not without a fight 
perhaps, the Indo-Aryane move forward across the 
livers to the Doab of the Gauges and the Jumna. 
All this may be ascribed roughly to the half millennium 

2000-1600 n.c. 

As the Greek cousins of these I ndo- Aryans did, so 
these latter underwent" a similar course of development 
acoording to their own environment," geographical and 
political. In the Gsngetie Doab, we "find the Aryans 
developing more powerful communities, which, instead 
of becoming city-states as in Greece, Isd to strong 
monarchies mling great tribes and vaBt kingdoms, par- 
ticularly as the country was more open. Tt was in 
these regions tliat the great inter-tribal warn typified 
in the hlakabharata mast have taken place. At .least, 
the incidents referred to in the great epic have their 
theatre here. Hence this period of history has come 
to be known that of tbe Mah&iiMrata. It is here for 
the first timo tbal the Aryans gel into touch, not only 
with the uncivilized aborigines who are the feature of 
the Punjab plains, aa even the later Drihat Kutkd 
makes it clear, but also with the civilized Dravidians 
of India. It ib here, as with the Greeks in Attica and 
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Boeoria, that the Aryans change their policy of usur- 
pation t-o that of amalgamation. which alone was pos- 
sible under the circumstances. To these events is 
ascribed tire period included in the centuries between 
1500-1000 B.c. 

From here the further expansion eastwards could not 
he in the wholesale fashiou as heretofore, but had to 
be in driblets. This expansion takes the form of a few 
powerful kingdom* farther east than tlie Doub. What 
the Kurus (or Kaursvas) and the J’unchalas were to 
the Doab, the KOsalis and Videhas were to the further 
past of those tuucs. It is these regions that the Kiimd~ 
yana describes. The period taken up in the expansion 
(or infiltration) into these regions may lave been the 
•quarter millennium lCOO-T-W D O. 

Daring these periods the Iivlo- Aryans were rearing 
•those great edifices cf learning and religion, which 
have given this land of oure all its claims to greatness 
in the various aepurtmuntu of human activity. The 
pre-Vsdic Aryans brought in their traditions, which 
•they eonld elaborate at leisure in the Punjab, These, 
in course of time, were put into shape in the hymns 
of the Veda, which, as time advanced, required to be 
explained by an elaborate commentary. Tliefo com- 
mentaries are the BrShmanos. These in their turn led 
to the further disquisitions called the Aianyakos cul- 
minating in the philosophical flights of tin Upanisltads. 
■This transforuiitioh, or rather elaboration, has been 
going, on steadily up to 4be period we arrived at in 
ibc last section. This is not all. Certain scientific 
inquiries had to be made for the proper understanding 
of the VedaB and the Vedic ritual. Their need was 
met by the elaboration of the Vcdingas mutely, (1) 
Kalpa which included geometry so tar as it applied 
*o the construction of sacrificial altars, (2) Siksha or 
phonetics, (3) Chandae or metre, (4) Viyakurana or 
grammar, (5) Niiukta or study of words, (6) Jvdtisba 
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or astronomy. These Vcd&ngns find brief treatment in 
the Brihtnanas or Upanishsds and acquire the neces- 
sary scientific cast in the age we have come to just now. 

This development leads us on to the so-called Sutra 
peried, because this growing mass of literature required 
to be put in a shape which could easily be mastered. 
The alphabet, no doubt, had been invented already (or 
adapted thoroughly to Indian requirements), though 
perhaps it was not brought quite into common usage. 
This period overlaps Ihe next and may bo taken to 
occupy the four centuries Iwtween 7-10 H.c. and say 
350 b.c. So far then we have to rely entirely upon 
such evidence as is available in our sacred literature, 
aud scholars have allotted lliese to very varying periods. 

The Aryan home is placed within the Arctic Circle 
by Mr. Tilak, and ho ascribes a very early period 
(7000 B. c.) indeed for the earliest hymns of the Ilig- 
Veda ; while European scholars would bring it to 
1C00 D. c. Mr. Tiluk rente his arguments upon certain 
solar and other astronomical phenomena referred to in 
the earlier bymna which upon his hypothesis find dear 
explanation. The late Mr Shankar Balukriahnn Dikshit 
refers certain at least of the BrShmanas to.8ft00 u. c. ; 
there being a reference in the 6atapaiin Brihmana to 
the Pleiades being in the Equinox, which is verifiable 
astronomically. I>r. Thibaut considers that the verse 
referred to is a late interpolation. So our position 
here is not very scenic, and therefore our chronology 
respecting this period cannot lay claim to much ac- 
curacy. The ultimate downward limit of our period 
may be taken to he accurate, as it brings iu an un- 
looked for synchronism. Pythagoras, 1 the Greek philo- 
sopher, is l>elieved to have learned in India not only 
his theory of transmigration, but also his theoiy of 
numbers from eur Sankya system. Drs. Goldstilcker 
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.and Bbandarkar refer the grammarian P&nini to this 
period, and if this be correct it hrings the history of 
South India into touch with that of the North. 

Taking a freeh Stirling jxiint, therefore, somewhere 
in the sixth cenlury.B.c., wc find ourselves upon some- 
what firmer ground as outside light begins to beat in 
upon U9. In the centuries on either side of 740 ii.c. 
the Aryans begin penetrating into the Mah&k&nt&ia 
round about the Vindhyas, the inemory of which is 
preserved in the tradition regarding Agustii's advent 
into the south. If the Rlmilyana could be trusted to 
be correct regarding its geographical details, the great 
forest extends up t> the Panina tia«as. which is on 
the north bank of tbo Tungnbbadm near modern 
H&iupc, though the tiaras (or tank' must have been 
forgotten under thu name, as the author of the Tamil 
B&m&ysuu makes it, Pauip&nadi. The advent of Agustia 
introduces reclamation of the jungle into arable land, 
and he is the reputed author of the liisi Tamil gram- 
mar. Whoever this Agustia was. Itishi or some one 
else by that name, lie does for Tamil what Piioini did 
for Sanskrit. That Im criticizes Pftuiui appears to bo 
in evidoneo in mto of the very foiv .[notation* that 
have como down to uB. It would thus appear that the 
Aryan migration int** south India has to bo reforn'd 
to this period nl tin- Sottas. 

When the whole nf India, north and south, is getting 
organized, the overgrowth of ritualism, and perhaps of 
religion Incoming too much of a mystery, sets thought- 
ful people thinking al>out this verv subject. There 
appear iu the sixth century li.c. two great men who 
have contributed very much to briug about a mighty 
transfon nation. It is certainly in the litness of things 
that these should have llcurished in tho spols favoured 
by nature, wh'rr before their time tho daring (lights 
of bpeculation into, the mystery of the Unknown reached 
its grand climacteric under the ludiun l’isistratue as he 
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is called, or Rajarishi Jan oka. These two great sons 
of India are MahR Vim VsrdhamSna, the founder of the 
religion of the JJna, and Gautama S&kyamuni. the 
Buddha. The new teachings of the latter, and the 
appeal they made to the people have long been recog- 
nized an the potent cause of the development of the 
languages of the people. This influence from the 
distant north found ready response even in Ihe distant 
south, with which communication appears to have been 
maintained by way of the sea, while yet the Damja- 
kimnya had not been penetrated by a great highway, 
the Dakshin&patha. In another way the advent of 
the Buddha has also been of advantage to students 
of history. Hi* religion it was that took India from 
her blissful isolation, *nd led her to take her place 
among the world Powers, but this was not as yet. 

With tho advent of Buddluuu comes inio promi- 
nence the kingdom of Magadha, perhaps semi-Aryan, 
aa it was in the borderland of ArvSvarta. The capitals 
ot this kingdom appear to have been Rnjagrilm. Kai- 
keyi's father's kingdom, and Vaiafili, also spoken of in 
the Rftmlyana. Bimliisnr* of the &a&inaga dynasty 
and his patricide son Aj&tasatru were contemporaries 
of the Buddha. Before the Buddha attained nirvKna, 
Buddhism had obtained a great hold upon the people 
of India, and Buddhist monks and nuns had gone about 
carrying the Buddhist gospel. 

This age when two religious reformers flourished, and 
in which the foundation of the greatness of the kingdom 
of Magadhn was laid is remarkable in many ways. 
This is the age in which an Indian contingent fought 
in the battles of Thermopylae and Plataea in Greece, 
*in cotton clothes, cane bows, and iron-tipped arrows*. 
This was possible because of the twentieth satrapy on 
the west bank of the I ndos, formed by tho adventurous 
skill of tho Carian admiral of Darina Hystaspes, by 
name Sbvlax. The date of the navigation of the Indus 
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by this admiral one! the foundation of the satrapy are 
placed at about filO a.c. Not far from this period 
India, then known to the Aryans, was divided into 
sixteen kingdoms and a number of autonomous tribes. 
For besides the accepted line of advance of the Aryans, 
there appear to have been two other streams of migra- 
tion— one skirting the lower Himalayas and the other 
moving down the valley of the Indus. The tribes are 
found along the mountain borders east of the Ganges, 
some of them also along the upper reaches of the 
Punjab rivers. Several of them were governed by their 
own tribal meetings, held in the hall of the tribe — 
Simhlgara. 

I mention only one of them, because it was a king- 
dom previously I mean the Vidfibas oi modern Tirhut 
whose King Janaka has already been mentioned. These 
were a section of the great Vajjian clan and were during 
this period under the government of .-. republic, whose, 
headman, as in the case of other republics as well, was 
callr-l a Rajah, answering to the Roman consul or 
Athenian arefaou. It is from one of those clans of 
northern Bihar that the Buddha himself wan loin. 

Tho kingdoms wore, proceeding from tbc west in 
geographical order, Kinibhojn with capital DvSruln, 
answering to modem Sindh and Gujarat . GSndhaia, 
eastern Afghnuistnn between the Afghan mountains and 
a little way to the east of the Indus with its capital 
Tftxila (near Shah Deri) • Avanti. the modem MMva 
with its capital L'jjain ; the Assuka (Asniaba or Asvaka) 
with its capital Potali or Poltui* on the banka of the 
Godavari (modern Paitan) ; the Sfirasfnas with their 
capital Madhura. the modern Multra: the Nfatsyas 
west of the Jumna answering to the cis-Sutlej Sikh 
States or Phuikian States; the two l'anchalas round 
about Kanouj and Kampilla; the Kurus occupying the 
country round about Delhi : Vmnfia. the country of the 
Vatsas with iis capital Korambi: Chtdi, one at least 
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of the IribflB having had their local habitat in Rundle- 
khand. the other being located somewhere iu Nepal ; 
the M alias round about Kali Sidra along the Nepal Tarai ; 
Ihe Vajjians, a confederation of eight clans of which 
the chief wore the Licchftvis of Vaisdli and the Videhae 
of Mithila ; the Kosalas whose kingdom dating this 
period included SrAvasti in Nepal on the one -ide and 
Benares on the other with Sftkctn in the middle; the 
Kasis round modern Benares; Maghada round Patna 
including in it southern Behar up to Bhagalpnr on the 
Ganges; and Anga wish its capital Champa not far 
from JJhagalpur. 

It is clear from the above that so Ur the southern 
expansion had come up only to the Godavari. This 
is not inconsistent with the state of tilings portrayed 
in the Ram&yana, which nowhere mentions an Aryan 
kingdom nor an Aryan settlement of any importance 
beyond Jnonathfina along the upper reaches of the 
Godavari. The political fenturo of thin period is the 
struggle for supremacy between the neighbours, the 
KOealae and tho Mug.idhns. The Sawmiagas parti- 
cularly under BimbisAia and his patricide son AJAta- 
><»tru were successful in expanding Magndha to include 
V.iislli and the Licchavi country and keeping KAsala 
well within bounds. It was during their rule that 
Itajagriha was fortified and the capital changed to 
Vaisali. It was a successor of Ajatusatru, bv uawe 
U day ana, who enlarged his predecessor’s fort of Pipall- 
para into the great capital of Magadha. The fall of 
this great dynasty was, however, ai hand and was 
probably brought about by dissensions within and 
invasion from without. The invasion of Chanda 
Pajjota' (PradhyoU) of Ujjuin must have weakened 

1 This in the Ulber d VMudiUl. Qikvti </ U.uim »f KO'Mnbbi. 
It "a« Ibis ling vibn I. ,l^.iK.cl In tho IM/iril A^tlul u. Chawfn 
M iliiv.-tii That the two "for b> tbs ■aioe Inn It rlrsir (rota 
J'rirrttianika, 
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the State much and a palace revolution did the rest. 
The ^aiSonagas were overthrown and the Nundts ciuno 
to power. The il]-^otten pnwer lasted fur two gene- 
rations only, and the Nan da??, in turn, Wore over- 
thrown by Chaodrwnpta Maury*. 

It is while this revolution in politic* WUf gradually 
working out in the middle kingdoms that the western 
frontiers were thrown into confusion by the advent of 
one of the world’s conquering heroes. Starting from 
Macedonia, the young champion ol Hellenism, Alex- 
ander the Great, marched eastwards combining with 
the warlike instincts of the generaf the insatiable 
cariosity of the explorer. Meeting with feeble resist- 
ance on the way across the empire of Persia, he 
marched along the left ban is of the Koplien (Cabul 
river) and crossed the Indus somewhere above At lock, 
with the friendly hospitality ol Omphes of Taxilu, whose 
jealouBj towards bis powerful ueighlxior Porua threw 
hiui into the arm* of Alexander. It cost Alexander 
a groat effort of skill and daring before lie could lake 
the hill fort of A»ra« (identified with Mahiiban). This 
done he murched down the Poabawar plain to tho 
banks of the Jhclum. Hero at lost he met his match. 
Poruw was after alt worsted ; but so far compelled 
Alexander s admiration, :iu to get his kingdom restored 
to him. It was probably extended. under the viceroy 
Philip. Alexander* further advance upon tho Magadha 
kingdom was prevented by a mutiny among his troops, 
and he had to turn buck. never to return. Having 
been thus baulked in bis attempt lo bring about Alex- 
ander’* intervention, ChandrfcgupUi was able to levy 
troops in the Punjab among the several war-like tribes, 
and brought about the revolution which, thank* to the 
exertions of the raont astute diplomatist of the times 
Ch&cakya (or Kautilya nr Vishnngupta), gave him the 
kiugdom of Magadha. The accession of this first 
Maurya it placed in tho year HJl li.r. and provides 
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m with the first reliable date in the history of India. 
During the first decade of his reign, ho was able so 
far to organize his resources that he was master of 
Hindustan up to the frontiers. PGrus was assassinated 
in the meanwhile. It was in 80G»b. c. or a few years 
earlier that one of the most promising among Alex- 
ander’s general?, who had made himself ruler of Asia 
after bis master's death, attempted the conquest of 
the east. This time the ctiel outmatched the west. 
Seleucus Nicator (the victorious) had to agree to a 
humiliating treaty, giving up to ChundragupU Alex- 
ander's eastern fieeroyalty under Philip, i.c. the country 
ol Afghanistan. 

After this, Chandragnpta's empire stretched from the 
mountains running across Afghanistan to the Bay of 
Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyte. 
This vast. empire wns organized on the time-honoured 
bisia of local autonomy, with tho condition attached 
of providing contingents to the imperial army and of 
acknowledging supremacy. No other closer arrange- 
ment could have been #iade oa account of mere 
distance alone The empire might have lasted on, if 
only the mem hers of ?uch a federated empire under- 
stood each other hotter and had acted up to the 
agreements entered into, or in the absence thereof, had 
consulted the common interest? of all. This perhaps 
was too much in advance of {he times to expect. 

Chmidragupta’s successor Hindus*™ followed in the 
wake of his predecessor nod considerably added to 
the empire. He entrusted the two important frontiers 
to his two sons, the eldest being viceroy of the north- 
west at Taxilt, while the younger, the more famous 
Asoka. was the viceroy at VidBa (Bhilsa) of the 
Dakshin&patha. 

From Bindusara we pass on with pleasure to his 
sen As<'iba, the Constantine of Iadia. AsOka was 
viceroy of the then most, difficult frontier when his 
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father died. AsCka had to assert his claim as against 
an older brother, the viceroy of Taxila, and overthrew 
him at last. Having thus got the throne, he began 
h» reign in the manner of both of his predecessors. 
Hie only acquisition to the empire, however, is ex- 
plicitly Mated to be Kalingam, the Mahanadi Pella, 
and Orissa. The rest of the Dakshinlpatha must 
have been conquered and brought under, while yet 
his father was alive. Passing over the Buddhist 
delineation of the character of Asfika, almost as the 
evil principle incarnate, we find him accepting Bud- 
dhism, after his conquest of Kalingam,’ out of remorse 
for the bloodshed,, on account of which he is said to 
have given up Brahmanism in which he was born. 
The merciful doctrines lie taught, the hospitals he 
built fcoth for man and animal, the interest ho took 
to ueod the Gospel of the Euliglitene<l tar and wide, 
and the pains he bestowed upon the collecting and 
consolidating of the teaching of the Great One are 
matters of common knowledge. In spite of the great 
changes that had taken pl^o. the administration of 
the empire went on in the time-honoured method, 
with little change of principle though the personnel 
changed. This empire now extended in the south 
into Myaire. and the southern frontier may he re- 
garded as about 12* N. lat. Along the frontiers of 
this vast empire and particular places within it, he 
cut on rocks and pillars his own instructions to his 
oflicials and people. Besides this, he erected innumer- 
able st3p*s or topes to hold the remains of tin- great 
Arhats. These are the miterial most relinble for his 
history. His missionary enterprise carried the teach- 
ings of the Bnddha at least to as far as Syria. 
From his own edicts we learn that he negotiated 
with five kingdoms along the southern frontier. They 
were, Chola, Pandya, Kerala, and Satiynputra in India 
and Ceylcn close to it. At the westernmost extremity 
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of Agin and eastern Europe hi* influence prevailed. 
He entered into diplomatic relations with Antiochus 
of Syria, Ptolemy II of Egypt, Magas of Cyrene, 
Antigonns Gonatis of Macedonia und Alexander of 
Epirus. According to Professor,, Maimffy, Buddhist 
monks preached iu Palestine and Syria a couple of 
centuries before Christ-. He is said to have sent 
84,000 missionaries to different parts of India and 
dominions beyond. Among them, his brother and 
sister (or son and daughter) he sent to Ceylon. 
Having done the lieat lie could to further Buddhism 
and having ruled his vast empire in the most humane 
spirit possible, lie resigned the responsibilities of this 
earthly existence to weakling successors. 

Asokn was followed by four successors and the 
dynasty came to an end by the aiwc.'siou to the 
empire of the S£nSpiUlii I'ushyaniitra, the founder of 
the so-called Sunga dynasty. Ho ii Lelieved to have 
assassinated iho last Mauryu Bribadraths on the occa- 
sion of n review of tho ariuy. Thorn appears to have 
been a loyalist in tho person of the minister, the 
Maury* Sachiv* 1 if the ^f/Havikdgnhnitra , which after 
all ia letter authority for ihp period, a® Kajidasa 
claims to base his fucts upon others’ accounts which 
may have boon contemporary, as we have reason to 
infer. This usurpation was not unchallenged from 
outside. Puslijoiuitro could hardly have scoured his 
position when he wts threatened by two gre.it enemies 
from without— Menander i Milinda of Buddhistic tradi- 
tion) from across the north-western frontier and Kara- 
vcla, the Kaliugtraja from the south. Having laid 
waste the country as far cast as even Sakcla (possibly 
that in Oudhl and besieging Madhyumika (iiear Chi tor 
in Rajaputana), M.namler retired and no other Euro- 

I TbW Aocovdbw Ut th* <lr»ma tva* u bioihur-t it*lit«f ol tho king nf 
Vid*rl>h*, who doujra.ik hw» n>V.i»4> »i| A^ninutrx Tho ccani>i«ujt»ry 
nuko Sachiv* *Uio*i n |n«.pcr tuttac. 
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puiin attempted the conquest of India fiom the land 
ever since; nor any at all up to the days of 
Va-ro-de-Gama It is a part of this army, according 
tn Vincent Smith, that was defeated In Prince Vasu- 
niitra on the hanks qf the Simlhn between Ilajaputana 
and central India and nut on tin hunk* of the Imlns 
This appears a needless limitation ol authority for one, 
who thought of celebrating a RnjaSliya and who hud 
his son Agnimitra. viceroy of MMva. 

Pushyaaiitra got the ilii|Ksr hand or even the oilier 
enemy of Kalingn, which appears to have kept at 
peace with the empire since tile conquest of Asofca. 
Pushyamitra’s was the age of the grammarian Patau- 
jali. and from bis time llierc was u revival of Brah- 
manism. There appears to lie no foundation in fact 
for regarding him us a persecutor. Agnimitra. while 
yet his father's viceroy, had omqucied Vidharba, the 
modern Central Provinces, ami plucul il under two 
king-i of the same family subsidiary to himself. 

Brilliant os Push yam! tra'» aclm vciucntb were, they 
did not avail much to Jfeop hie dynasty lung in 
power. The Punjab and the nortli-wcst frontier wero 
in a state of flux, and those pulsating movements 
began, %mong the great Mongol tribes on the Chinese 
frontier, which wore soon felt on the banks of the 
Indus. A domestic revolution subverted the dynasty 
of the Sungas after three generations, and there was 
a lir.o of rulers of the KSuviyana family for less than 
h-lf a century. This in turn was overthrown by the 
Andhras, a purely South Indian dynasty of the Dravi- 
diani, whose territory occupied the region between 
Kaliugam and the Krishna. 

T io overthrow of tlu> Brahman Kanvas and the 
accession of the Andhra* in ‘27 n.e. mark an epoch in 
Indian history. It opens to our view India south of the 
Vindbyas which hitherto remained a terra incognita. 
We shall have to treat of Indian history hereafter 
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in three compartment*, namely, that of Hindustan np 
to the Vmdhyaa, that of the Dekhan between the 
Vmdhyas and the Krishna, and that of India south 
of the river Krishna. 

The ago of the Sungas and the Kanvas was to 
Hindustan the ago of Sanskrit revival and there 
appears to be some historical foundation for the tradi- 
tion which places a Vikrainaditya at the lattor end of 
this age. It was at the same time an age of domestic 
revolution. The ebb in the fortunes of the kingdom 
of Asia under the. descendants of Seleucus was felt in 
Central Asia, and it was communicated thence to 
India. After the successful invasion of the east, 
Autiochus the Great fared badly in the contest be 
had brought on himself from the Romans. Under his 
immediate successors, two kingdoms came into exist- 
ence, the Parthian under Arsakas <\pd Bactrin under 
its owu Greek viceroy. This viceroy whose indepen- 
dence bad been recognized tried to extend bis territory 
eastwards and was himself overthrown Jiy a usurper. 
This latter carried arms up to and perhaps even 
beyond the Indus and wa6 assassinated by hie own aon. 
It was his successor Menander who invaded Pusbya- 
mitra’s dominions and had to draw back because of the 
movements among the 6akas who themselves moved 
because of the Yueh-chi beyond ousting them. It is 
these §a,ku that marched into India and founded king- 
doms in the Punjab and the lower Indus, perhaps 
under the Parthian suzerainty of Mithridntis I. These 
Sakas appear to have been finally beaten back and 
gave theix name to Sakastan iSoistau). In this enter- 
prise a ruler of Mftlva distinguished himself. He was 
the patron of Kalidasa and his name has been handed 
down to us by a grateful people as that of the saviour of 
India. There still were Isakas or Kshetrapas on the 
right bank of the Indus and of these we shall have to 
speak in the section on the Deklian. 
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The 6akaa or the Punjab were overthrown by a 
.branch of Yueh-chi about a. D. 50. and with the first 
rulers of the dynasty this part of India came into touch 
with Home on the one sido and China on the other. 

Thud in succession in this dynasty of CSandhisra 
is Kanishka, famous in Buddhist history and one of the 
most powerful of Indian emperors. Scholars disagree 
regarding the actual dnte of the accession of Kanishka 
and his successors, but all agree as to his greatness. 
He was more successful in an invasion of the neigh- 
bouring part- 4 of Chinese territory, where Ins prede- 
cessor failed and was able to hold bi* own against the 
Fartlnans. His fame rusts, however, upon his accept- 
ance! of Buddhism and his successlul attempts to make 
the “middle country’ of China accept it. After a 
successful reign, when his frontiers extended to P&tall- 
pura <<0 the one aide ami touched the Parthian and 
Chinese Empires in the west uml north nod the 
sea in the south, Kanishka died or was assassinated 
by a discontented army about the middle of the oocond 
century a, d. Two or three cl" his successors continued 
from Peshawar to rule this empire which, up to the 
very last, appears to have included the country from 
Muttra on the east to C'abul in the west. When 
the last of them. Vasudova. passed away the empire 
•broke up about the first quarter of the third century. 

To turn now to the Debhan. Among the powers 
mentioned as under the empire of Aeoka we find the 
Andhra*, who appear to have been then along the 
east coast They develop gradually, expanding west- 
wards 10 as to occupy all the Dekluin from sqa to sea. 
In the decadence that followed the death of Asoka, 
“the Andhrus seeiu to have had their own share, and 
they may possibly have helped Kfiravfla of Kaiinga, 
when he invaded Magadha in tho middle of the second 
century B.c. When tho Kanvas went overthrown the 
Andhraa extend their power northwards and occupy 
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Magadha, having had thnir flank protocted by the hill* 
and rivers from the Yavana invasion* of Menander. 
During all the transaction* described in the last section, 
the Andhra power in the interior was unaffected : and 
these had to be active only on the west where the 
Kfihi-trapas or the &tka Sal raps of the Parthians were 
pushing their arras southwards. The And litas hud to 
counteract this and do so hy making Paitan an niter- 
native capital to Dlmnskapikn in the east. 

The later rulers among them showed themselves quite 
successful against these Sahas, particularly Vilivayaknra 
11 1 (the lialeoktiroB of the Greeks). He was able to 
beat otf the Kahrlrapa* from the south, where their 
power went as far down as the Malaya country along 
the coast. His son followed in the wake of the father, 
and after two more generations the dynasty came to 
an end, about the same lime the Ru'hftna rule died 
out in the north. 

On tlio south -eastern side of the Andhra* wc see 
a now power rising, namely, that of the PulUvan, 
regarded the name u* Pahluv.i or Parthiv* (Parthian). 
The earliest records of these come frofn place* far 
north of Ranchi which, later on, become the capita) of 
the Pallavas The Poltava* havo not yet come to be 
a political factor. 

South of this region wc find a nuinlier of petty 
States, and farther south still the three kingdoms of 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala and beyond these Ceylon. 
These Powers appear to have actively hel)>e<l the Andhras. 
as each of these States (at least Certain rulers among 
them), daiiu to have defeated ‘the Aryan forces’. A 
Bomewbat later Tamilian ruler of Kerala, with his capita) 
at modern Kranganore, claims to have beaten some princes 
‘on the bank* of the Ganger.' These three States 
hod their own local rivalries, and as history opens upon 
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this part of the. country, the Cliola* arc in the ascendant. 
This ascendancy passes to the Chora or Krnxla ruler 
when wa reach the end of this period, that is about 
the end of second century ad . This period all known 
circumstances point io as the eru of great Tamil 
literary activity and iho development of the local 
prSkrits — among the latter Paiftchi. It is in this 
language and under the Andhra* that GaihMjya coini>osed 
his tfrih.U Kathi. 

It is an unfortunate coincidence that in Indian 
history the century following is enveloped in mist as 
regards oD the three regions into which we have divided 
the country. When again the mist lifts, the l'ullavaa 
are found dominant in tho south : the Ch&lukvas occupy 
the Dekhan and the Guptas are prominent in the north. 
Thus there appears to have been a great interregnum 
in India, which may be accounted for somewhat as 
follows The great Arsukian dynasty of Parthia was 
making w»y before the Soflsnnian Persians. The rise 
of this new power in Persia put pressure ii|ion the 
8»kes of Saint in, who perhaps moved eastwards to 
join their cousins along the lower Indus nod G use rat. 
This must have thrown tho whole wontorn frontier in 
confusion. From this salient angle the 8akas, among 
whom there might have been tonic Parlhiuns, pushed 
themselves eastward into Mftlva and southward into 
the Dekhan. This puts an end to the Dekhan power. 
A similar incuiBion into the Punjab would overthrow 
the Kushina dynasty there. When wo enrno upon the 
Gupta*. we find them just At the place where, under 
the ciieumstaRces, we ought to expect resistance to 
the advance of this aggressive power. Tho next Dekhan 
^>wer is the Chilukya, in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency, about Bijfipur. It is also perhaps ont of 
this confusion there arises the ‘foreign Pal lava’ State 
. the Ncllorc District. This aggression provokes re- 
natance and the organizer of the general resistance 
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rises up out of the struggle. With respect to South 
India, the Cher* ascendancy is questioned by the united 
Choia and Pandya. and these wear out etch other. 
This leads to the break-up of one empire into a number 
of petty principalities, which (all an easy prey to the 
rising Pallavas. 

When the light of day breaks in upon the theatre 
of our history at the beginning of the fourth century 
a. D., there is a wedge of the Sakas driven in between 
the Dekhan and Hindustan. These &ikss, known in 
this region the Kshetrapas, had already overthrown the 
Andbras of the Dekhan and were in secure occupation 
of the land of Vikiamaditya— Malva with its capital 
Ujjain. Those bad been continually here from the 
beginning of the Christian era and, getting eventually 
the better of the Audhras, they had become a great 
Power under the greatest of their rulers Rudradtmun. 
One of the records bearing upou the history of this 
ruler'a reign throws a curious light upon the times. 
Armies passed and repawed and dj nasties ro*r. and fell, 
but the peaceful pursuits of the agriculturist and the 
artisan went on undisturbed. The grant has reference 
to the repairing of a sank, by name Sudariana, con- 
structed in tho reign of Asoka, but damaged owing to 
a broach. This was repaired under Rudmd4nian and 
adequate provision was made for its up-keep in the man- 
ner usual in the country, foreigner as he was in that 
region. But for this sensible continuity of administra- 
tive policy, the evil consequences of the rapid succes- 
sion of invasions would have been immensely more 
detrimental to the country. 

It was in the region set over against Mdlva that the 
nest great Indian Power comes into being. A certain 
officer, possibly of the Andhra*. by name or title, Gupta, 
had a petty province in and about KoSatnbi south-west 
of Allahabad. His son passed away nn not iced also. It 
was the grandson Chandragupta, who became the 
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founder of a dynasty. His period of rule was Certainly 
a golden age in Indian history. Chandragnpia married 
a Licchavi princos-s of Vaiiili, which gave him such 
influence and. what is more, such powerful aid that he 
was able easily to maty himself the ruler of what was 
ancient Magtidha. He not only heat back the advanc- 
ing tide of Kshetrapa aggression in central India, but 
also uprooted the power of these §aka rulers. Having 
made himself *> far successful, he founded an era in 
a. i>. -SIB, known as the Gupta era. Charkdngupta’s 
reign was devoted to securing whit under the MauryAS 
was Magadha. Having been happily so successful in 
this, he had also the discernment to join with him in 
this work of empire building his eldest son Sautudra- 
guptu, ihc Napoleon of India. 

Samudragupta well deeerves the comparison. He was 
not only a great conqueror hut ulso * capable adminis- 
trator , and both the father and sou were skilled in the 
fine aria. Suuudr&gupta i> described as a ‘rCpakrit’ 
which scholars interpret as a dramatist. The word 
ordinarily means u sculptor. He .seems to have early 
conceived the idon of uniting the whole of India into 
one empire, and this idea ho began to put into practice 
with all tho uncompromising zeal begotten of confi- 
dence in his capacity. Leaving in the extreme east, 
Kaniar"p* (Assam), Davnka (middle* and Hamatata (the 
Delta! independent allies upon his eastern frontier, he 
conquered the whole of Hindustan excepting the Punjab. 
(His father Chandragupta carried hie conquests lip to the 
Arabian sea). This done ho ntxrted on a earner of con- 
quest to ihc sooth. Starting from Patna, he passed 
rapidly through the Mahlna.li valley down the east coast, 
coming np to Kanclii in the Booth where the Psllavas 
had already made themselves secure. Taking a turn 
to the north-west, he passed through the Maharashtra 
country and Khandesh and entered his territory again. 
From tho eleven kingdoms he passed through, he 
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exacted allegiance but otherwise left them autonomous. 
He then entered into satisfactory political engagement* 
with the autonomous tribes of tho Punjab, Rajputana 
aad Malva : and with Nepal and the tribes along ita 
borders. Not content with this, he not only entered 
into diplomatic relations with the Ktlthftna rulers of 
the Gbftndhara and Kabul, but also with the chief 
Kush&na ruler on the Onus. In the south he received 
a mission from Mt’ghavarna of Ceylon, who requested 
permission to build a Buddhistic monastery at Gaya. 
Having achieved so much, he got his exploits set in the 
best Sanskrit verse and inscribed it upoD an Atoka pillar 
now at Allahabad. What was more vanity in Samud- 
ragupta is comfort to the historian. He was succeeded 
by bia son Chandragupta Vikraniiditya who, through 
an equally long reign with his father and grandfather, 
preserved the grand fabric of empire handed down to 
him, and made bis reign so glorious that scholars now 
find it the most suitable to ascribe to the traditional 
VikuMoidiiya. With the Guptas, Brahmanism* and 
Sanskrit literature take a freth st art, though Buddhism 
woo not persecuted as such. 

If tho ambassadors of the Ceylonese king arc to be 
tnisted, Buddhism seems to have already decayed 
considerably. Somewhat later, however, the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hian visited the country, and paaeod norosa 
the whole of Hindustan from Taxila to tbo months of 
the Ganges. His observations are all the more valuable, 
as they were those of a man who not** them only by 
the way. If Fa Hian is to l>« behoved Buddhism was 
not in such a bid way. The whole administration 
was very creditable and criminal law was mild, capital 
punishments haviug been few. There appears to have 
been nothing harassing in the Government. People 
enjoyed a large measure of freedom and considerable 
wealth. Private benefactions were large and the whole 
couotry wore a look of great prosperity. The roads 
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y,eio well looked after and kept clear of marauders : and 
through all bis long journey Fa Hian was not subjected 
to any molestation whatever. Buddhist though he was. 
The Guptas were Vaiahnavae. but like Indian monarch s 
their benefactions wort distributed alike among all reli- 
gions in the country. Tolerance may be a virtue or a 
weakness: but the most powerful Hindu dynasty was 
tolerant in the highest degree. Fa Ilian spent a num- 
ber of years in learning Sanskrit and was rewarded 
by gaining valuable Buddhist works in that language. 

In the reign of Chandragupta Vikraiu&citva, that 
groat scourge of the world, the Huns, broke in upon 
the Gupta Empire as they did upon the Roman 
Empire. Skandagupta his grandson not only repaired 
the mischief done to the empire iu the reign of his 
father Kurasragupta I, hut also beat back the Huns. 
But a later invasion of these made him fill bock, and 
the Huns under TonuuAna established themselves in 
Mklva. and the country in the north- west, having 
overthrown the daka rulers of (UndhArn by the way. 
It was as a result of this mishap to the empire that 
Guzerat separated under Scnfipoti Dha^iVroka. who 
founded tho Vnll&bhi dynasty which lasted on till they 
were overthrown by the Muhammadan invasions about 
A. I>. 770. Although the empire was divided the ruler of 
Malva Yaiodharinan and the Empeior BUSditya, now- 
confined to Magadhn. both defeated Mihiragula, the 
fiendish son of Toraiuana. Mihiragula was taken 
prisoner, but was restored by the magnanimity of 
Billditya. He lived to hand down his name to |»os- 
ferity, as an infamous tyrant of Kashmir, a despoiler of 
temples and monasteries ; as one vrho cultivated cruelty 
almost as a 6ne art. With the continued incursions of 
tJttae Huns the Gupta Empire comes to an end. Before 
taking leave of this empire it is but doing justice to 
a great dynasty of emperors, who not only built an 
empire, but took great pains to administer it upon 
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the most enlightened principles, despotic a* their 
authority was, to quote a small passage from Fa Ilian 
regarding free hospitals, which were due perhaps to 
the influence of that humane predecessor of the 
Guptas, Anoka. These hospitals were endowed by 
benevolent and educated citizens. 1 Hither come all 
poor or holpless patients suffering from all kinds of 
infirmities. They are well taken care of and a doctor 
attends them, food and medicine being supplied accord- 
ing to their wants. Thus they are made quite com- 
fortable, and when they are well they may go oway.’ 
Comment would be superfluous. The overthrow of 
the Guptas brings Indian history to almost the end 
of the sixth century a. i>. 

Turning to the Dekkan, during the period the dis- 
integration that came upon it in consequence of the 
successful wars of the Milva Klfaclrip&s continued, 
and the whole region wa6 broken up into a number 
of petty principalities. When Sarnudragupta undertook 
his great invasion of this region, it was composed 
of cloven kingdoms, possibly more. Even then tho 
western halt remained a little mors compact having 
been divided between DaivariUhtru and Erftndmpalla, 
corresponding respectively to the modem Mah&r&slrfra 
and Kindeab. It i« from the former that the first 
powerful dynasty works its way up. During the period 
of the later Guptas, wheo they were engaged in that 
death grapple with the Huna, the Ch&lukyas gradually 
occupied the territory of their northern neighbour and 
pushed down the Krishna to occupy the country since 
known as Vengi. Here they come into touch wish 
the Pallavas. with whom they had to maintain per- 
petual war along the borders. 

The farther south was also getting consolidated 
under the new rulers, the PallavaB of Kanchi. When 
Samudragupta came to the south, Vishnugopa was the 
ruler cf Kanchi, His successors at Kanchi gradually 
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annexed other Pallava Staten in the neighbourhood, 
and expanded southwards, adding the smaller States 
between the dominions under Ktnchi and the Chola 
and Kerala kingdoms. Along the banks of the Krishna 
then these rising Pa'Javas had to keep vigilant, as 
agaioet the Chalukyas. The accession of the Pallavas 
marks the rise of Biahmanism in the south, and these 
Pallavas were great temple-builders and patrons of 
Tamil literature, for some of the earliest of the rock- 
cat temples dedicated Co Siva and Vishnu belong to 
this period. 

W hen \vc emerge out of tins formative period, States 
re-form in India, and the whole country falls into 
three well-marked divisions, namely, the empire of 
Hindustan under the supremacy ol Thauesvara, tho 
Dekhan under the Chijukyas, and the farther south 
undar the Pallavas. These shall be taken in this 
order, as it was during this period that there were 
a few Chinese pilgrims, chief among whom was Hieun 
Th«mg. Not only this: we have also more of indi- 
genous historical material to hand ; to mention only 
a few — Dana's Harehailinrila, Inscriptions of all the 
three, Nandikkalantbnkain. tho Prabandhas of the 
Vuishnavas, tho works of the Saiva Adiynrs, otc. 

It will preserve chronological continuity to begin 
with South India first. The I’nlUva power from the 
northern frontier of this region proved a bulwark 
agaiast the advancing riifilukya power. About a d. 500, 
while the Gupta erupirorx were engaged in lighting 
tbe Huns, the Pallavas luul become thi chief southern 
power; while the Dekhan also had been united under 
Kirtivunnan and his brother MnngaiTw. When 
Mahendra Pallavas death leaves the Pallava dominions 
10 hie son Xarasimhavarman, one id the greatest 
among the dynasty, the Chalukya Power simultaneously 
puses to the greatest amo ng them P ulikTsin II. Tho 
Ucct»ion of these prinpe^'To place about 
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the same time that a certain combination of circum- 
stances brought about the accession of Harshsvardhana 
6ilAditya of Thanesvar, later on of Kanouj. We must 
now turn to this ruler. 

Oat of the confusion caused. by the iucursions of 
Mihiragula, the Hun king of Sagala (the capital of 
ancient Madra l)f:sa), there arose, in the line of march 
of the enemy and in the far-famed region of battles 
where more than once the fate of Inilia was to be 
decided, a chieftain by name Prabhftkniavardhana, who 
was connected by marriage with the imperial Guptas. 
Prabhftkara beat l»ack the Huns through his two 
valiant sons, the elder ltAjyavarrihanu and the younger, 
a lad of fifteen. Harshavardhann. The latter com- 
manding the rear, while his brolher marched ahead, 
was still in the region Mow' the mountains on his way, 
when he heard his father was taken ill and returned. 
The cider roon followed, having crushed the enemy 
and placed the frontier in a condition of safety. 
Probhnkara died und was succeeded by his elaesj. son, 
who heard of a misfortune Hus* befell his only sister 
lUjyasri married to Grabavatman of M&godha. The 
latter had been killed by the ruler of MAIvo and 
Bajyasrl bad been thrown into prison. Rajyavardhana 
matched u|K>n Milvu, and having dofeated tko king 
of that country, was on the march homeward when 
he was entrapped by Sawnka of Bengal. lUjyavar- 
dhana was assassinated bv ^asanku and R5jya»ri had 
to escape t<i the Vindhyan forests fo save herself. 
Harahavardhana appears to have been unwilling to 
accept tho responsibility of rule, but be had to do so 
all the same. 

His first task was to go in search of his sister, 
and find where she was, which he soon did and just 
saved her from death. He then turned to $a«anka 
and reduced him to subjection. This done, he set to 
himself the task of rebuilding the empire, as it was 
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under 'he Gupta* Throughout a comparatively long 
njgn he was constantly engaged in war for aLout 
thirty years. and brought the whole of Hindustan under 
his sway. his authority having been acknowledged by 
the Brahminical rule? of Kainarilpa (Assam) and the 
6aiv* ruler of Bengal on the one aide to tire far oil 
ValUbhi and Kashmir at tire other extremity. In 
one direction a limit was set to his arms, and so his 
achievement fell far short of liia ambition, which 
was probably that of Samudragupta Harsha under- 
took an invasion of the Dekhan, but the Vindhyau 
pisses were w> well guarded by Pulikesin of the 
Dekhon that Haraha was actually defeated Like 
many another great man he recogimod tire limitation 
to hit own capacity and acquiesced in this defeat, 
aa ho never again made any other attempt on this 
side. Thus, having reconstructed an Empire of 
Hindustan, he turned his attention to maintaining this 
empire. 

It was during the later part of his reign that Jliuen 
Th&sng, the great master of tho Law from Coina, 
travailed in India. Ho found the administration of the 
empire aa aatiefaclory aa his predocessor of a couple 
of centuries ago had done, except that ihe land and water 
ways were not so secure as in the age of the Guptas. 
The emperor was constantly on the move and his 
camp was almost a moving city. Criminal justice 
appears to hare been prompt, but somewhat severer 
than in the previous age. There wna a regular 
system of official records, although none of these 
fcave come down to us. Harsho, a great scholar and 
poet himself, gave a stimulus to learning, and, ac- 
wrding to the Chinese scholar, education appears to 
have been widespread. In his court, and under his 
direct patronage, poets flourished in such numbers 
U*a- his name ranks among typical patrons of letters. 
% nature or by education, he appears to have been 
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extremely tolerant. 1 His eclecticism was much like 
that of Akbar ; but latterly, and through the influence 
of Hiuen Thsang, he loam more and more to the 
Mab&yina achool of Buddhism. The great Buddhist 
festival he celebrated at Kanouj and tho toleration 
feast he held at Allahabad show that he entertained 
very broad and enlightened views upon religion. 
Although he had to carry on wars incessantly for 
thirty years, he seems to have been led into war out 
of sheer necessity, rather than of a taste for it. Tho 
stories regarding his acts of persecution have to be 
considerably discounted. When he passed away in 
A. D. GJ8 he does not appear to have left a proper 
successor. A minister of his Arjunn usurped the empire. 
Thu usurpation proved a failure, through the inter- 
cession of a Chinese amUuaiidor. Hursba sent a Brah- 
man as ambassador to China. When this ambassador 
returned. China saut a return embassy under Woug- 
Hiucn-t'sc. When this latter arrived the usurpation 
had taken place. Tho usurper illtrcatcd the nmhvis.idor 
who fled to Tibet for protection. Returning with 
Til*etan help, he overthrew tho usurper, and thus eamo 
to an end the last Hindu empire, of Hindustan. 
During the centuries following a d. 700 np to the 
Muhammadan conquest, there never was built np 
another empire of any duration and the want of a 
central power accounts for the conquest, with compa- 
rative fuse, of India by the Muhammadans. 

At about the same time also came to an end the 
great Pallav* Power in South India. Since adminis- 
tering the check* to llarsha, Pali begin had to grapple 
with the Pallava Naraaimhavarman, the builder of the. 
cave-temples at MimalUpuram, the seven pagoda*. 
Ono of the Pallava generals, inarched up to the capital 

i Thu it the age mil B+nvri Hid i>Ik* when Sankiracharva !*t 
txlkwd vo have written hi* Bkfakjwn 
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of the Cbllukyas at Bldomi and destroyed it so com- 
pletely that there was an interregnum of thirteen 
years after PulikSsin. His successors, however, often 
carried the war into the Pallava territory, the northern 
frontier having been undisturbed. It was to maiutoin 
peace on this Paliavi frontier that Pulikesin organized 
a separate viceroyalty at Vongi under his brother, who 
in his turn became the founder of a dynasty, 

A sad calamity overtook the Chfilukyns about the 
latter half of the seventh century A- l>. This was the 
overthrow of their dynasty aud the usurpation of the 
Chajukya Empire by the KSshlrakfitas, with their 
capital farther, and therefore safer, from the Pallavas. 
This gave the Pallavas a little respite; hut after the 
temporary occupation of Ranch i by the liAsh^rakuta 
VaiiauiPgha, the Pal lava Empire breaks up into smaller 
Slates, from oat of which the great Chola Empire 
is eventually to rise. 

Amidst all this ceaseless dux of the political units 
that constituted India tb rough all these ages, there 
stands out one fact, namely, that whenever great 
empires were in existence, such ub the Mnnryo or 
Gnpra or even that of Harshn, India enjoyed not only 
interna! tranquillity and the blessings of n good 
Rd ministration, hut also security on the frontiers. 
Whenever this imperial unity was wanting, it follows 
as unmistakably that the anarchical elements inside 
asserted, themselves. This stare of division invited an 
invader, and he was readify forthcoming, a, that if 
there is one feature which can be said to l*> the 
dominant feature of the history of India daring the 
millenimn ending a. d. 700. that feature is the attempt 
6o baild a permanent empire. In spite of all these 
disturbances there still was a good measure of peace and 
plenty in the country, and what follows, as a necessary 
consequence thereof, considerable success in making 
We 001 on| y tolerable but comfortable. The literary 
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and artistic achievements of the period arc things we 
may well he proud of; and this ha# been due entirely 
to a broad outlook into the fnturo by our ancestors. 
It is only to be regretted that they did not discover 
a method of reconciling the opposing principle of local 
autonomy with imperial unity. This accounts for all 
the ills that followed. 

The history of Hindu India has a unity of its own. 
if only the material available be used constructively. 
This unity would become the clearer, if we could but 
bring together all the available information. It is every- 
day becoming more and more possible, thanks to the 
exertions of orientalists, to write such a history. 




CHAPTER II 

HISTORY OF SOUTH INDIA 

A GOOD map of Indin, will show very clearly that 
India, south of the Himalaya*, falls naturally into 
three divisions, namely, the river plains of Ilindusluu in 
the north, the plateau of Malva Dekhan in tho middle, 
and the plains below the Ghauts bounding the Dckban 
plateau. Historically each of these natural divisions 
may be treated separately. Hindustan has n history 
of its own, coining into touch with that of the l>ekh»n 
only at particular epochs. The Dekhan has its periods 
of history quite distinct from that of Hindustan ; while 
the history of South India and that of the Dekhan 
oome into contact much oftenor, and the general move- 
ments of both regions show a great deal more of 
connexion and interaction. The reason for this stale 
of things i& not hard to understand. In the early 
dawn of history in India, between the first two divi- 
sions (hero was an impenetrable forest called Malii- 
kintara (or the great forest) Hanking the Vindbyas, 
and proving with them a great barrier to the freedom 
of movements of the population. With respect to the 
Dekhan and the south there has never been any such 
barrier either of mountain or forest. Hence it is we 
are justified in treating of the history of this part of 
India— India south of the Vmdhyas— as one whole, 
though it is possible and often ncce*sary to treat it in 
compartments. 

The history of peninsular India begins, then, some- 
what later than that of Hindustan : for the Dravidian 
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civilization of the south, though much more ancient 
than it? history, owes ita history to Aryan immigration, 
as much as does north India. This immigration of 
the Aryans took place certainly much later than Vcdic 
times. Of the period that intervened between this 
immigration and the beginning of historical times in 
south India, we have but few traces of evidence, and 
these are more often indirect than direct. 

The first definite mention of kingdoms in the south, 
which can be accepted as historical, undoubtedly is 
that in tho thirteenth edict of Asbka. This we have 
to regard as tho historical starting point, until the 
chronology of the Puranas and tho Epics are settled 
beyond doubt. Even as such we have to come down 
to the Christian era for any detailed knowledge of 
South India. 

For this knowledge we are more dependent upon the 
so-called auxiliaries to history than auy history wc have, 
even of the chronicle kind. Tho evidence is to be found 
in the monuments of human industry and art, and tho 
inscriptions that have come down to us on coins, metallic 
platee, or upon atones. The inscriptions do not take ns 
very far, and tho information contained in them, though 
retiablo and ofteD clear, is not quite so full as one 
would wish they were. The monuments have begun 
to bs studied only recently, and, m far. the results 
they have yielded, though quite satisfactory, are not 
full enough. Thero is much to be done hero before 
results can bo achieved. Tho traditionary evidence 
is of a different character. It is far fuller, though very 
careful sifting is required before any reliance can be 
placed upon it. These traditions may bo grouped into 
ethnography and folklore, and literature. The customs, 
habits, and the various and varying practices of the 
people tell their own tale, not only in regard to the 
movements of the people and their change of habitat, 
but also give us the clue to their history. 
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The literary tradition is often more fixed and perhaps 
nsoife reliable, though again considerable care has to be 
bestowed in the collection, classification and evaluation 
of the evidence. On a general consideration of these 
rorioua items of information so far available, the history 
of South India would fall into six periods;— 

(1) Early period — to the fifth century A.D. 

(•2) Pall&va period— fifth to ninth century a. d. 

(3) Tho Choln ascendancy— ninth to fourteenth 

century a. d. 

(4) Tho ascendancy of Vijayunagar— fourteenth to 

sixteenth century A.D. 

(5) The Musaluiftn-Maharatta period— sixteenth to 

eighteenth century a. d. 

(6) Tho British period — eighteenth and nineteenth 

century A.D. 

Corresponding to this there are for tho Dekhan; — 

(1) Andhra period— to fifth centuiy a.d 

(2) Early Chiluky* period— fifth to seventh, and 

Ilashtrakuta — seventh to tenth century A- d. 

(31 The later Ch&lukya period— tenth to fourteenth 

century a. d. 

(4) Vijnyaaagar. 

(5) Muaalai&n-Maharatta. 

(G> The British period. 

Tho earliest period of South ludian history, in con- 
tradistinction to that of tho Dekhan, depends entirely 
upon literary evidence. In fact for the first period 
there is nothing else except for a few As6ka and 
SStavAhana records. Even Patavah&nn history depends 
fn groat part upon tho accounts given in the Pnranaa 
—chiefly the Matsya, Vishnu and the Vayu. So far. 
therefore, as the movement of political power is con- 
cerned, South India and the Dekhan were marked off 
respectively is the spheres of the Sitavihanas and * tho 
tbice kings* and several (seven according to Tamil 
literature) chieftains. The kings are respectively Chora, 
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Chola. und Pnndya ; and tho chieftains havo tbeir strong- 
holds on hillocks, like the doovgs of tho P&Uyagara of 
a later generation. The region specially remarkable 
for these chieftaincies was. the hilly strip of country 
running through South Arcot, Salem, and Coimbatore 
districts, at the foot of the ghauts where they move 
out co meet each other. Kanchi was the head-quarters 
of one, Tirukoildr of another, Anji, Kiri, and 6ri belong 
to the Salem district ; Pihan, Ewi and a few others co 
Madura and Tinncvelly; while Amur (Ambur) and 
Vellore belonged to yet another chieftain of M&vilangoi. 

There was some commercial activity during this time, 
although the period must have been full of wars as well. 
Happy confusion prevailed in matters religious, a single 
street often containing shrines sacred to the bright bene- 
ficent Vedic deities and the blood-thirsty and vengeful 
deni worship. Alongside l»oth of these are the quiet 
abodes of the lioly ones of the Jains and tho Bud- 
dhists as well. Thera appear to have been the rudiments 
o! goad government, mostly in some sort of self govern- 
ment, and justice was administered with even-handed 
impartiality. The authorities present to >m, no doubt, 
idealized picture of tho state of society ; but behind 
the work of art it ie easy to discover the bed-rock of 
fact. There seems to have been more unity in society, 
and the hard hidebound oxclmiveneas (which is only too 
apparent now), does not find much vogue. Buddhist 
and Jain influences are nt work ; Iwt the worship of 
Siva and Vishnu seem co carry tho largest clientele. 

This old order ch&ngeth yielding place to new, and 
we find instead a struggling body of warring political 
atoms. From out of this struggle arises the great 
Pallava power, and we pass into the second period. It 
often appears that the history of India, before the British 
supremacy was established, can be considered only ts 
a perpetual struggle to found an empire. Regarded 
in this manner, the establishment of that European 
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po\f«r would be the nature! result of the political 
evolution of the country as a whole. This view items 
to bo clearly right with respect tn Sooth India in 
particular. and thns can bo seen a parallelism in Indian 
hit lory to that of Greece in pre- Macedonian times. 

jit the commenceraen; of the first of these periods the 
CbtUsarein the ascendancy. They give place tn the 
CtiUM. who in turn make room for the Pandyo. The 
Paidya supremacy passes a-.vav iind the Pallavat rise 
int) importance. The latest scientific estimate of the 
ag< of all these vicissitudes is the fifth century ; but 
there is * volume of evidence in favour of pushing this 
period back a few centuries. Here the instigation 
.will have to go hand in hand both in Sanskrit and 
'la nil. This is not the place nor the occasion for an 
elarorute exmination of the connexion between tho two 
languages, but it mu-t he remarked iri passing that*one 
of the earliest Tamil KAvyas is based on the Bri/tat 
Kalhd of GunAdya. who flourished in the o>urt of a 
Siiavabana at Puiinn. This gives us the ultimate lower 
limit; while the fifth century would be the ultimate 
upjer limit for this period of efflorescence of Tamil. 

There is one great landmark between the fust period 
anr tho second, and that is tho invasion of the south 
by the great Samudragupta. Ho came south down to 
Kaichi and theD mined nortli-we« from it. The 
contemporary of this Gupta was Vishiiiigiipa of K&nclii, 
wh ch ruime figures among the early rulers of Kanchi 
in the Pallava records. With them wc» coue upDti 
firner historical ground. Simultaneously with theee 
tisi into importance the early Chrllnkyus. in the region 
thit had, id the earlier period, been in ihe possession 
of the Sfttavuhanus. These latter had to maintain 
Wieir possessions as ngainst the Kalietiapas. fiist from 
Guterat and then against them from Mfllva. In this 
%lr ‘&R lfl they were finally overlhiown, and it is from 
»m>Qg the feudatories of these SfituvShanas that the 
3 
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Chnlnkyas rise The Andhra or tsitavAhana rale is 
char*cteii/.cd by almost the same social features as the 
farther south : but in point of religion they seem to 
have been great patrons of the Jains snd Buddhists. 
Trade guilds and commercial corporations seem to have 
been in existence ; and a brisk commercial intercourse 
appears to have been uiaintaioed both with the interior 
by way of land, and with the outer world by way of 
water. The Prakrit dialect* seem to have been culti- 
vated with care, and the Pois&chi lSrihat Kathd ia 
evidence of this culture. Prmhisht&na (Paitan), Patri, 
Vallabhipatao, are said to have beer, great marts and 
ports of exit for commerce on the west coast; 
while equally imi>ortant in the east and south were 
places like Taiuraliptl, Kajaka, Tondi, Puhftr, Kcrkai, 
etc., on the Coromandel; Cranganore, Tondi, Vnikkarai 
on the Arabian Sea Coast. Other places referred to 
are Katnba, Sambnhava and some islands, and regions 
about the Persiun Gulf. 

Through the centuries of its sway, tho Kitav&haua 
dynasty had its power extending from sea to sea, 
and wo arc not quite sure how it actually passed out 
of existence. Tho usual break up probably followed, 
a groat external impact, und when again wo gain a 
glimpse we see the Chnlukyas well on their way to 
hegemony in the Dekbnn. From a. i>. 500 to 750 we 
find the ChAlukyas and the Pallavas constantly at war 
The Pal lavas gain the upper hand and destroy the 
capital of the Ohrtlukyaa at Bad u mi about a. d. G40. 
Tn consequence there is an interregnum for thirteen 
years. During the next two generations the T’allavas 
sutfer similar disasters from the ChAlukyas. Kanchi 
has often to stand siege and even suffer occupation by 
an enemy. The constant wars on the Pallava frontier 
wear them out, and an internal revolution does the 
rest. The ChAlukyas fall and the Uashtrakfitas rise in 
their place. The Pallavas attempt to assert their indc- 
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pendence ; bill the attempt is frustrated by the energetic 
action of the ItlshtrnkA|a Dumidarga Vairamegba. 
With this passes away Pallava greatness, and their 
territory becomes broken up into a number of chieftain- 
r.ios, the first of these being overthrown by the Cholft 
Adilya before a. n. i>00. This same ruler of the Chola 
dynasty also ovorthiew the Kongo country, and tbns 
began the Chola empire in the Dekhan. 

The period of Pallava ascendancy is remarkable in 
many ways. It was !be period of great religions activity, 
when Buddhism had to give way More the rising tide 
of raurlnic Hinduism, both l>aiva and Vnishnava. 
According to Mr. Venkayya the earliest Pa I lavas of 
tbe Prakrit records wero Buddhists; the next ones 
ware VaiEhtuva and the last ones 6aiva. This was 
also the period when cave-temples, and other temples, as 
well, came to l»u constructed in large numbers. Thore 
was also considerable activity in literature 1 . Many of 
the Tamil classics that we have at present have to be 
ascribed to this period. In the Dckhan also there was 
similar activity, tho KailAsenStha temple at Ellora 
having been built during the iicriod. 

When the I’nllava power broke about tbe end of 
the eighth century a. j>., ami the Cholas wore begriming 
to r.ae, South India was divided in political allegiance, 
the border line passing through tho fringe of tbe 
plateau. Just in the region where wo are, thcro wan 
the dynasty of tho Ganges ruling over the plain districts 
of Mysore with their capitals at. Kolar and Talikad at 
different times. The Pa I lavas and Pandyns seem to 
hive boon at war. which ended in the complete over- 
throw of the former. Tho Pandya activity in the 
north received a check from the Ganga feudatories of 
the RashtrakiHns in h battle fought so far out w 
Tiru pparain biyam near Knmbhakonam. The I’andya 
Varaguna hud to withdraw, and this was the time 
Propitious to tbe rise of a new dynasty of enterprising 
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rulers, such as the Cholas were. They rise into pro- 
minence no doubt by the acquisition of the Pallava 
and the Koogu kingdoms. This latter acquisition brings 
the Cholas into touch with the Bishtiairitas through 
their southern feudatories the Gangas. The Kashira- 
kotos and the rising Cholas go to war. Krishna III 
of iho former dynasty is so far successful that he is 
in occasion of Kancbi Later on RajAditya, the son 
of Parintaka I, falls in a Kittle fought in a. i>. 949-iO 
with a Ganga feudatory, Br.tuga ; and this for a time 
checks the rising tide of Chola aggression. Abqpt a 
quarter of a century thence the Kftsliiraknfas fall a 
victim to a domestic revolution, and a scion of the 
wostern Chfilukyos rises into importance. This revo- 
lution gives the Cholas l he requisite leisure to organise 
their resources, and when they reappear under R*ja- 
r&ja they arc already a great power. The ChAlukvas 
similarly have a succession of able and energetic 
rulers. The plateau becomes the debatable frontier 
between the two powers, and this struggle conti- 
nnee for six or seven genCmtii us, with varying suc- 
cess, until «t lest the Cholas and the Chalukyos mark 
off their spheres of influence as it were. The Cholas 
remain below the Ghats, and the territory in the 
platuuu remains nominally uuder the ChAjukyaa. The 
end of this struggle — a battle royal between two 
equally matched powers— well organized and with great 
resources. — brings into prominence a number of feuda- 
tory slates, chief among which have to be mentioned 
the Y&davas of Devagiri, the Kikattyas of Wamngal. 
and the Hoysnbu of Dvarasamudnl. In the south 
the chiefs of minor principalities liseinto importance; 
but the leading part i* taken by a succession war for 
the Pandya throne, in which the Ceylonese on the 
ono hand, and the Cholas and their feudatories on 
the other take put. This civil disseusion contributes 
to weakon all parties, the Cholas fall, and the Pandyas 
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Bud the Hovsalas tight for the quarry, n* the Hoysalas 
Mid the Yftdavas did before on the break up of the 
Ch:i]nkyft Empire. At the time that Marco Polo waB 
mailing along the Indian coast, Narasimha Hoysala and 
Soodara Pandya were ruling in the south ; the Ytlda* 
vis were under Raniadeva, and the Kiikatiya* under 
FrnUpa Rudra II. It was into this world of South 
Inclie. thus - politically divided that AU’u'd-dfn Khilj'i 
hioke in. When next bis general, Malik Kflfur, under* 
took a more systematic raid into tin* south, the king- 
dom* were in a high state of decay. They were 
aJi crushed and the Musuhufln stood arbiter for a 
tint*. 

This is the period of high watermark ot Hindu pro- 
gress all round. Modern Hinduism assumes the shape 
ic which we find it to-day. The indigenous literature 
ht well as the classical Sanskrit receive considerable 
patronage and blossom into full maturity to pass into 
artificiality. Religion hat In-ell readjusted to the re- 
quirement.* of the iiiiiiW', nod administration had come 
to be highly organized iip>*n surprisingly modern lines. 
Revivalism in religion arul rc-invigomtion was the 
order of the day. It is upon a world so situated that 
the flood wove of Muslim incursion broke in, over- 
turning everything. As in nature fco in politics action 
provokes re-acnon against it. This incursion, and the 
Consequent confusion n.d apprehension, provoked local 
re-action, wherever there were local ruling families. 
The Muslim outposts arc beaten in nnd the empire 
is in no position to assert its anthoiity. The local 
eflorta are gathered up in the foundation r.f a large 
fted united Hindu Empire known to history as that 
of Vijianagar. This empire lasts from the middle of 
the fourteenth century to the end of the sixteenth, 
"hen in its turn it falls before a coalition of the 
MawIniJn kingdoms of the Bekhan The two chief 
Musalnian State* of Golk-nda and Bijapur divide tbe 
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south between themselves, the Kamatic Bilaghst going 
to the one. and the pi'In ghat to Ihe other. In the 
former, arises the kingdom of Mysore, and in the 
Utter the Nawabsbip of Arcot. Happily the first -one 
remains to-day under its native ruler, though under 
the rogis of the British Empire ; while the other is 
represented by a titular scion of the family thus 
founded. It is this other that gave the occasion for the 
European merchant companies to drop their quills 
and try the sword. II is this pleasant diversion of 
some of the Company's clerks, be it by accident or 
by design, that was the small beginning of that great 
political phenomenon— the British empire in India 
as we sco it to day. It is these attempt*, which have 
never ceased to he made fiorn the beginniog of history, 
that have culminated in the empire that for the first 
time holds sway from the • Boot of the World 1 to 
Cape Comorin and from the Mek-an coast to the 
Mekong valley. 

No utceuipl has been made in this chapter to trace 
the history of South India on auy large scale — a task 
uf the greatest magnitude and difficulty. I have only 
attempted to indicate the many issue)*, both principal 
and subsidiary, that would require careful study aud 
investigation There is room for murb good work on 
all these periods, tho oat tier more thun tlio later 
generally. The first is a virgin field for any explorer, 
while much yet remains to ho dono in tho second. 
The periods intervening ihe brighter epochs are so far 
a mere blank The history of these intervals of 
darkness could be worked ont by a study of the places 
where local chieftains flourished ; while the Pallava 
period has to be worked up by a study of the Ganga 
and other dynasties coeval with the Pallava, There is 
much useful work to be done along the lines indicated, 
and work, too, that would be all tho better for the 
co-operation and co-ordination of individual effort. 
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The Mythic Society of Bangalore has been ushorad 
into being and will provide the wpiisite common plat- 
form, and under its auspice* I have every hope that 
indifidoal workers will not be long m coming forward 
to Isnd their assistance. 




CHAPTER III 

STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE IK SOUTH INDIA 

From the dawn of history, empire has been a problem 
of such importance that a talented historian, Maspero, 
has named his history of the Tigres and Euphrates 
valley, during the second and third millenniums n. c., 
The Passing Aicag oj Empires. This has been the 
case with empires ever since Pericles played his nolle 
rOle of cmpire-bailding on the stage of Athenian 
politics down to our own times, characterised by 
imperialism as represented by Chamberlain and Cecil 
Rhodes- So for us India is concerned this has bocn 
the problem from the days of Chandragupta — nay even 
from the day* of the Mah4bh/lra:a — to the compara- 
tively late times of Mabadaji Scindia. It is a common 
complaint of historians that in Indian history there 
is no central argument round which to marshal facta 
so as to present a connected and consistent whole. 
This, no doubt, is true to a certain extent and the 
Hindu period of Indian history has, in consequence, 
been giveu the distinguishing epithet 'formative', that 
is, the period when Statc-i wore in’procces of formation. 
1 would rather give this distinction to the earlier part 
of the Hindu period ; and characterise the later one 
‘the struggle for Empire'. It wus in this struggle 
that the States that had Ix-en formed ware brought 
into n larger union with the inevitable tendency to 
break up. Empire is after all a compromise between 
the opposing principles of local autonomy and imperial 
unity. While for a time one of the two rival principles 
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ffl ay be in the ascendant, the other is always in 
•xisUocfl to take advantage of any weakening in it. 
Tbia. in essence, has been the case with Indian 
empires, with the distinction that personality played a 
far more prominent part than the principle underlying 
it This latter peculiarity it is that makes the struggle 
assume in India the appearance of a rise and fall of 
dynasties, without much affecting the even tenor of 
life of the people, or their civilization. 

India has through historical times been divided into 
three distinguishable geographical parts despite much 
historical unity. These are Hindustan, the Deklxan 
and the farther south. Before the establishment of 
the British empire these parts had each a distinct 
history of its own and were never, more than tempo- 
rarily, united into it consistent whole There occasion- 
ally arose great rulers like A so kit or Sauiudragupta, 
who made an attempt at welding them into one, but 
the attempt was practically successful only for their 
lifetime. Asoka’a boundary in the south was a liuo 
drawn from Pondicherry to Canuauore and the parts 
outside it lay beyond his authority. With regard to 
Sftraadragupta it was even levs— his claim to authority 
over the Dekhan States having been one of sufferance 
rather than of actual rule. He claims to have con- 
quered the States of the Dokhan and to have restored 
them to the defeated ruler*. Ha it is possible to con- 
*id<r the history of any oue of these three geographical 
parts by itself, and without reference to the other 
two. Thus T can now give a Nummary of the struggle 
for empire in the south between the rulers of the 
Dckhan and of South Indin. 

The earliest known histoiicul reference to these is 
in tho inscriptions of Asoka where he refers to the 
Cbola, Pandya. Kerala, Salivaputra and the ntler of 
Ceylon. But of the actual state of the country or of 
to rulers we know bat little; but from literature 
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(Tamil) or an ancient character we ruay gain a glimpse 
of the political condition of South India in the early 
centuries of tbe Christian F.ra. Tt it then that we 
sec, os I have pointed out in the chapter on the The 
Augustan Age of Tamil Literature, that States were 
formed by the amalgamation, mainly by conquest, of 
the smaller communities into the larger kingdoms, 
so that at the beginning of the Christian Era we 
find three well-defined and compact kingdoms of the 
Chera, Choln, and Pandya. These lay claim to having 
overcome the Aryan forces, ar.d thus perhaps indicate 
their having played a not unimportant part in the 
wars of the Dekhan rulers against the northern inva- 
ders, the Kshetrapas of Guzernt and Mfllva. The 
Dekhan contemporaries of the three crowned kings of 
the south (Chera, Chola, Pandya) and the seven chiefs 
wore the Andhrabbiityas. Of this dynasty the most 
distinguished rulers were Gdtamipulra Sitakami and 
his successor I’nlimiyi or PulOinavit. These beat hack 
the Kshctrnpa Nuhopaua from the south and kept his 
successors confined to Gu/.er&t and thus saved the 
south. The territories under their rule included the 
present Xiz&nTs Dominions and the Mah6r&&b|ia, with 
their capitals at Guntoor (Dbaronikot or Dhunakataka) 
and at Paitan on tho Godavari. The constant refer- 
ences iu Tamil literature to Karikila Chela’s erecting 
his tiger-emblem on tbe Himalayas, and ihe father of 
dengu(tuvan’8 having had for his northern boundary 
the Himalayas, would warrant the inference that they 
carried their amis successfully towards the north. 
The more so as KaiTk.il a is said in the SihpptiAhi- 
k&mtn, to have received presents (tributes as they are 
called) from tho rulers of M.ilva Avanti), Bundalkhand 
(Vajranfidu) and Magadha. It would thus appear that 
the struggle for empire had already begun, and this 
probably continued for a coople of centuries, when we 
see the Andhrabbritya power going out of existence. 
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So also in the south wfl lose th<* thread, and we 
have barely any mention of a great ruler. There is 
thua a hiatus in the available records which would 
indicate an anarchy consequent on the fall of the 
greater Powers that held sway. This anarchy was taken 
advantage of by the rising power of the Guptas, who. 
under SamodroguptA and prolably under his father, 
oonqnered the Dekhan States, and restored them to 
their former rulers, perhaps, a*, n matter of policy. 
This state of vassalage could not haw lasted long, and 
fiora out of this anarchy there arose two great 
Powers, the I’aJ lavas in the south and the Chalu- 
k>as in Maharilslitra. These two dynast ie*. with their 
capitals respectively at Kauchi and at Ihidami uiear 
15i;«pur), continual the same struggle for empire and 
were seen fighting constantly on the Tnngabhadra- 
Krislnm frontier. As z consequence of this perpetual 
antagonism, we sec the Cliitliikyns, following the ex- 
ample of the Andhrabbrityas. create- u frontier province 
with head-qvmit*is at Itejaimthcndti This war. done 
by the great Chn|ukya Kmpcror Pulilcfain II, who made 
his younger brother the viceroy. That this wub a wise 
measure and was called foe by the necessity of the ca-o 
is amply borne out by his groat enemy Nar/isiuihuvar- 
mnn Pallavnmnlla's attacking Hodnnii and burning it 
down, so as to cause an interregnum of thirteen years. 
These two great rulers were the imperial eon temporaries 
of the Chinese traveller. Yuwaii Chwang (Hieun Thsang). 
and of his host H^rshavardhana ^ibtditya of Kanouj. 
Thi* was about the middle of the seventh century 
after Christ. A little after the end of that century, 
both these powerful dynasties wore out each other so 
thoroughly that they went out of existence and gave 
**7 to others to take their place in the Dekhan 
»nd in the south after the inevitable annrdiv. We see 
aliout this time the political centre of gravity shifting. 
The rising ltfohtr&kut* |*>wer is on its trial and not 
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merely hat to male* good ita claim; but it also has 
to contend against factions within the camp. ***° w it 
was the role of the Gangaa of Mysore to extend their 
territory northward and southward. In this latter 
direction they received a check from the Pandyau under 
Varaguoa, who turned back the GangaH after inflict- 
ing a defeat on tbexu at Tiruppaiambian near Kumba- 
konani The Paodya was too far off to defend tho 
Mysore frontier against the Gan gas and not long after 
this we find the BSshtrukatas tightening their grip 
upon the Mysore country, and putting their wuthoru 
t ion tier in a state of defence, at a time when a new 
power comes into beiDg immediately to the south of 
Mysore. 

This was no other than the great Obola dynasty, 
whose inscription* in largo numbers give us an insight 
into their greatness. and tho political condition of the 
time*. Taking their origin somewhere in the Tanjore 
district (near Pudukotta) th*y mastered possession of 
tho Chola country; and when tho third in succession, 
lint the first great ruler. Patsntaka camo So the throne 
about a. n. U00, their authority extended over Chola, 
Touda ami KongunmndalUB. It was he that fought 
against and beat back aggression on the Pandya, 
Korol a and Gangs frontiers. When he passed away 
in the middle of the century, lie left to his sons the 
war* all along the northern frontier. It is now that 
the C'lio! a fortunes fell so low that the KlshtrakGpi 
ruler, Krishna 111, was in occupation of Kanchi for a 
while, and that KAjaditv*. the Chola ruler, for tho 
time being, was slain in a battle at Takkoium about 
a. n. 950, chiefly through the exertions of Perumfinaji 
Butuga. the (iaega feudatory of tho Dekhan rulers. 
About a twenty years after this, the Itashtrokatas were 
orcithrown by a scion of the CbAlukyas, and the 
contusion in the Deklian was the opportunity for the 
Chola* of the south. While yet the Chilokyoa were 
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•truggling to make good their newly acquired position, 
the Cholas began to recover w well tint, when the 
great Cliola. B&jarflja the Great, amended the throne 
in a. l). 985, he found himself in possession of the 
Chola, Tonda and Konguraandalamt, and ho had to 
fight the Kcralas on the west coast and the Gnngas 
in their own country. This latter power was over- 
thrown about the year a. i>. 1000 , t banks to the exenions 
of this great Chola, ably seconded by those of his 
greater Bon R&jendra, thn Gangaikomja Chola. so that 
the debatable frontier hereafter was Vedatorvuftd, 2000. 
While the son was thas lighting to establish peace on 
this frontier, the father had vastly added to his empire 
by a stroke of policy in th- north by tlie addition of 
the whole of the eastern Chilukya kingdom of Vengai- 
mandalam. 

This kingdom beginning as a vicoioyalty under Kulja 
Vishnuvardhana, the younger brother of Pulikfsin II, 
the Chilukya, continued to acknowledge allegiance to 
the Cbilnkyaa, piobubly till these latter were over- 
thrown Then the eastern kingdom continued in com- 
parative pence till the Cholas mode their frontier 
contiguous to the eastern Chilukya riontier. fcijanlja 
now guvo his daughter in marriage to Vininliditya, 
and restored the conquered kingdom to his son-in-law, 
who was only too glad to have the powerful Chola 
to help him in case of attack either from the west 
or from the north. The eastern Chfllukya territory, 
it must be said to the credit of the far-seeing policy 
of Itijarftja, remained ever after faithful to the Cholas 
and continued »n integral part of the empire. 

When Hajari ja died in a.d. 1013. he left behind 
him to his son, the Gsngaikondu Chola, practically 
the whole of the Madras presidency except Madura 
and Tionevelly. Only the Chfllukya frontier was in 
dispute. The son bud to fight on this frontier and if 
his inscriptions can be taken as unpimesc! a'de evidence 
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h.- socnivd it. He ‘•iglied (or mw worlds to conquer 
in Ilia own small way. and carried his arms successfully 
across Kalingaui (Gaojaui), etc. IIo fought battles on 
the Ganges and in Burma, earning thuR the high- 
sounding surname of the Gangaikonda Chola, the magni- 
ficent ruins of whose capita! at Oaugaikonda-Solapuram 
(in the Wcxjiyurpiilayam taluka) attest his greatness 
to this day. When in his turn the Gangaibomja Chola 
(the hero of the Kanorcso RAjast-khuni Vilisaui). had to 
leave his earthly empire to his son Rajidhiraja in 
a.d. 104-2, the frontiers were all aflame in revolt, and 
this condition of the Chola empire was made the worse 
by the Chalubyft ruler of the time having been a 
great warrior. 

Three generations of rulers had lived and passed away 
in the seven and a half lakh country 1 of tho Chajnkyas 
and their uxurtioiw left ihe empire quiet in all other 
directions except that of the Chola frontier. On this 
frontier there was constant war eveu in the dor* of 
RajarSja and his non, so that, when Somfevara Aliava- 
malla a-soended the throne of his fathers A. X). 104-4, 
he had to continue the work of his father and grand- 
father. Meanwhile Kajiidhirija had had lime to intro- 
duce order into his own empire, and to bring the 
revolted frontiers Imek to their allegiance. When the 
warrior-king Simfcv&rn broke in upon him RajAdhirSja 
was ready to meet him. The war* ware long nnd 
wearying an I the results were often doubtful. They 
made nt last a resolute attempt to decide once for all 
this debate of arms, and the result was the great bottle 
fought in the year A.D. 1052 at Koppain on the Tunga- 
bliodro. RajadhirAja fell in it and, for the time, victory 
was with the ChajukyaB; but R&jendra, the younger 
brother of the Chola, brought up reinforcements and 
retrieved the fortunes ot the Cholas and thus earned 
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h» title to lie crowned on the field of liattle. Now 
began *.be battle royal between the contending rulera 
which wan not to end for a couple of generations, 
and, when it did. it had worn out both |»rties so 
much that the empires were ripe for breaking up. 
Rajfndra Ckola II was able during his reign to 
invade the Ch&lukyu dominions themselves, and lays 
claim to having erected a pillar of victory at Kolliipuraui 
(Kolhapur). One unlooked for consequence of these 
long and wearisome wars was the adveut into promi- 
nence of a number of great chieftains, who b?gin- 
ning as pillars of empire eventually proved, in their 
successors, its destruction. Having hod to light over 
the wavs of his elder blether again, and having to 
maintain the Chola aims and prestige strenuously during 
his timo, as against the Chii'.ukyas. ltijAndia died in 
A. D. 1060 or 1061. His younger brother Vtravftjfindia 
assumed the imperial purple and along with it the 
responsibilities. He was already a handy man for 
the heavy work. One of the Mysore Inscriptions thus 
Bpeoks of him and hie rule— ‘ a new ruler ! A kingdom 
fit for a hero I Now is the occasion for ui ‘. 

The ChAlukyas wore busy on the frontier. Between 
VlrarAjcndra and S<~>ineswara several battles wore fought 
in the Ceded districts. The Cli&jukyas regarded Kol- 
lippSkkai somewhere in the Chitaldroog district as the 
door of the smith and appointed the most trusted 
official to guard this region. At the accession of 
Vlrarkjfndrs the whole of the Mysore country— the 
three divisions composing it. namely, GongavAdi. Nolam- 
bavfidi and Banavase, all but the lost only nominally, 
was under the second but the most capable of Somfs- 
vira's Bons. Another Son was not far ell and had a 
viceioyalty in the Ceded districts with head-quarters 
at Knmpli. and beariug the title VengaimandaleBvara 
without the territory to give him the title. It would 
appear from the inscriptions that the ChiHtikyas 
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advanced up to the P4lir, from which river Vlrarijendra 
had to chase them hack. Aftor this the noma! condi- 
tion of affaire was restored, and the five Chola invasions 
had for their objective the territory at the angle be- 
tween the Tungabhadra and the Krishna. Vfraraja 
once occupied Kaaipli and planted a ' Pillar of Victory 
there' . 

The Chola claims to have won three times in battles 
at Kndal Sangauian at the junction of the rivers. In 
most of these Vikraui&ditya, the second son of Soinfs- 
vara, played a distinguished part. On the last occasion 
when the Chola was there, having accepted the challenge 
of }>>iu(>svari I, ho liad to wait long ayd neither 
Soiiiesvara nor his army appeared. While the Chola 
was about to break up camp aud move ou, Vikm- 
nuidityo appeared at the head of his army and 
showed a readier inclination to trail than to fight. 
This parleying ended in a treaty between the Chola 
ruler and the Ch&lakya prince who set the seal by 
taking the Chola princess as his wifo. 

This change of front on the part of Vlkr*ra8dityn 
has to be explained. While the Chola was waiting, 
Sdmtoaia Ahavamalla died by drowning himself in 
the Tungabhadra as a result of an attack of a malignant 
fever. There won n change of rulers at ltd jamahendri. 
Ksjaraja ChSlukya, the nephew and son-in-law of the 
Gungaikondft chola. had died leaving a son and a 
daughter. Tin's son does not appear in the transactions 
immediately following Rijarftja’s death. The western 
C bih iky as moved east, but VlimrijSndr* was too 
quick for them. He won a victory at Bczwada 
(Vijayavadi) and ftp|K»inted a brother of the late King 
as Viceroy at iSajainihcndii. Vlrarijendra thus se- 
cured himself on this side of his empire and 
returned, sending out an expedition across Kalingam to 
Central India. In this political condition of his 
frontiers S'nn'svara Ahavamalla died, and his eldest 
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aon Somfavara Bhiivanaikam&lla succeeded. Vikra- 
rnadityi did not wish to play the r«Me of a lieutenant 
to his las distinguished, though eldc-r, brother, but 
could not strike single-handed. Hence the inclination 
to enter into an alliance with the powerful Chola on 
the frontier. 

This done, Vikrsmaditya moved through the southern 
part of bis brother's dominions to feel the temper of 
the greater viceroys of the empire. Some tune in 
the oourea of this progress, VirarAjendra died at Gangai- 
kondtt SoUpurwn the capital. This unsettled the plans 
ol Vikrsmaditya who hurried there, set his brother- 
in-law on the throne and returned to his more direct 
sphere of activity. t>oon after the new Chola rater 
fell a victim to a revolution, and another young ambi- 
tious mail was upon the Chola throne. Viferamaditya 
had to bide his time, and waited si.\ more years 
before ho thought he could venture upon his danger- 
ous career towards empire. The young man who as- 
cended the Chola throne in a. d- 1070 was no other 
than Kul&ttnaga. the aon of the Chijukva Rdjarijo 
and grandson, through hie mother, of tho Gangaikonja 
Chola. He appears to have been brought up in his 
grandfather's house and seems to hsro distinguished 
himself, while yet a prince, in distant expeditions in 
central India. As Yuvaraja. he is said, in his in- 
scriptions, to have captured a herd of elephants at 
Vairigaram and to have taken Chakragfttam. This 
latter is in the territory of Dhflra where the great 
Hhoja had recently ruled, and it might have been that 
Knb'ttunga had to play a leading part in the expedi- 
tion sent out by VirarAjendra. VlraiSjendra is said 
»Wo to have sent an expedition to the Talaing country. 
As Yuvaiaja of the Clutlukya KajarSja, Kulr.ttunga 
could not have gone there. This is further borne out 
by ‘ KnlOitungas having uplifted the lotus goddess 
in the direction of the rising snn.’ This could, perhaps. 
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he made to mean the Telugn country, which is not 
quite t.i the east of the Chola country. 

It would thus be clear, bearing in mind that the 
name ol Kulottunga docs not figure in the trans- 
act ions after the battle of Bezwada, that Knlbttonga 
spent his youth in the immediate entourage of the 
great Chelae. He appears to have been quite content 
to Accept a lieutenancy from his uncles, but not from 
any of his cousins. Further there is nothing to 
connect Kulottunga with the revolution after Vlra- 
rejendra'a death. This may have been the natural 
consequence of the Ch&lukya intervention, and Kuh't- 
tunga merely reaped the benefit arising therefrom, 
having had reason to believe, fts some of his inscrip- 
tions and the Kulingaltapparani show, that ho was 
adopted by the Gangaikontja Chola, though this latter 
had three souk to succeed hiui and another older than 
these who preferred quiet life to sovereignty. It 
waa this Kulr>ttuaga who upset the calculation of 
VikraroQdilya, and, under the circamat&ucoe of his 
accceeion, fought against VikramAditya in hin schemes 
of nclf-aggrandixcmant. 

Kulottunga had his own frontiers to quiet before he 
could think of Vikramiditya, and this respite on this 
frontier was taken advantage of by VikVatnKditya 
to gain greater hold upon the Mysore country-. Tn 
this he was successful in the main. When he, there- 
fore. thought his time had come to put his plana into 
operation, Kulottunga was ready. SomSsvara Bhusa- 
naikaiualla bad reasons to suspect Vikramiditya, and 
this latter deemed it unsafe to reside at court. Vikra- 
luAdity* made up his mind, and with hiB brother Jaya- 
simha got things ready in tho south against his elder 
brother and sovereign Slmfevara asked for help and 
Kulottunga gladly agreed ; bnt. before Kulottunga could 
arrive Vikramiditya had won. un<l Sfunf-svara was 
thrown into prison. This was in a. i>. 1076. After an 
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invasion or two of the Mysore country to wrest the 
southern half of it from the Chains, and another into 
the Telngn country. Vikramirlitya allowed matters to 
settle themselves in the frontier between the Cholas 
and the Chfctakya*. Bach of these sovereigns ruled 
over his respective empire for hall a century, generally 
in peace- Vikranilditva sent out two expeditions 
across the Narbudda, Central India. (Dhiraand Dfthala), 
having been distracted by wars, civil and external, in 
the earlier part of his reign. He dispatched contin- 
gents to help rulers at such a great distance as 
Kituarfipa (Assam). Kuldttunga conquered and even 
colonized the south and west up to KOtfSrn near 
Cape Comorin, and subjugated the Kalingams (Orissa) 
through his general Karun&k&ra Toixjam'm. 

Affair" on the Mysore frontier were developing fast 
for a final issue, and chiefly through the strenuous 
exertion# of a Mysore chief, Vishnuvardhann Hoy tola, 
and the warlike instincts of his general GangarAju. 
Gangavidi and Nolambaridi were lo&t to ihe Chola in 
a. D- VI 16 and only nominally added to the Chilukyun 
empiro. This marks the beginning of the disruption. 
The southern viceroy* who at cod firm by the side of 
Vikram&ditya in his wars against the Chola, and even 
in his usurpation, naturally expected the reward of 
their services in nominal allegiance, if not actual 
independence. This had to bo acquiesced in snd the 
ambition of some of these redoubtable champions of 
the prince, the aspirant to the throne, proved the 
banc of the emperur and his empire. Vibramiditya 
was, however, saved the humiliation of n break-up of 
the umpire by the exertions of the loyal Sinda chief- 
tain, Achugi II of Gulburga (in the Nizam’s Dominions). 
He defeated in a night attack nt Kannegala the 
Hoysal* forces and chased them back to Bfldr, iheir 
head-quarters. Their allies in the revolt, the Kndsnibos 
of Hangul and Goa had also to find shelter in their 
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strongholds. So when Vilcramaditya died in A. r>. 1128. 
the empire was left intact no doubt., hut without 
chances of continuing much longer, unless it found 
a succession of very capable rulers, which the empire 
was fated not to have. 

Kulottunga was more fortunate. Doubtless he had 
to acquiesce in the loss of southern Mysore, but he 
acquired a hold upon Kalingam. What was raoro he 
had capable sons, distinguished in war and trained in 
administration to succeed hint, when he died a. D. 1118. 
There were three successors who maintained the 
empire intact and when the Chois Empire fell, it 
fell from the impact of simultaneous I’aodya, Kerala 
and Kakatlya invasions from the south, west and 
north. Poth these empeiorB were great administra- 
tors. each in his way. They had perfected the Govern- 
ment. sa it had been handed down to them, and were 
otherwise patrons of letter#- They adopted a policy 
of enlightened liberalism in religion. After a couple of 
generations of week ruler#, the Cbulukya empire was 
subjected to the double misfortune of disorganization 
and dissensions within, uud the onset of a powerful 
invader without. This double calamity was averted 
by a man of genius Bijjala, who usurped the empire 
and infused some fresh life into it for a quarter of 
a century The new power of the Kukfttlyas of 
Wftrangal was emerging into a great career, and the 
process of disintegration was going on. though, in the 
meanwhile, unobserved only by those whom it con- 
cerned the moat. The Hoy&las pressed from the 
south, Yadavas from the north-west and the Kdkatlyas 
from the east. The empire was dead and these shared 
the quarry. Like the Cliola empire somewhat later, 
this empire was parcelled out among numbers of 
petty chieftains, who claimed independence, and had to 
maintain it by perpetual readiness to fight. At the 
commencement of the thirteenth century there stood 
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out the Yitdavas cf Deogiri, the KSkatlyas of Warangal 
or Telingsna. the Hoy*alns of Dvftrafmmudra, and a 
number of small chiefs in liea of the great C-hols. empire 
and the Pandyas and Kerala. At the end of the fi»t 
decade there broke in into this world south of the 
Vindhyas the great Muslim wave of invasion tinder 
Malik Kafur. Overthrowing in succession the great 
feudatory principalities of Deogiri, W* ran gal and 
Dv&rasainudta, KAfur Malik advanced south as far as 
RamSswaram. Leaving small garrisons behind, ho 
went back to mature his own plans or king-making 
and becoming king. The general movement against 
this occupation of the country by the Muhammadans 
culminated in the great Hindu empire of Vijaya- 
aagg&r. The garrisons were driven oat and the 
threads of these isolated risings were gathered together 
by the genius of one man. who placed the bead- 
quarters of the rising eiupite in the frontier outpost 
of the south to guard at least this last citadel against 
the MuBlim sonqueat. Thi6 story, however, belongs to 
another period. 




CHAPTER IV 



INDIA AT THE I>A WN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA 

Ikima rJia wondwland of Iho east, a* it in even now 
called, was made known to She west, when the world- 
conqueror. Alexander the Great, forced open her gates 
on the north-west. Our knowledge of India at all of 
ft dehtiite character may be said to extend no fartkor 
than this period, as, according to the most recent 
authority, his connexion with India was not much 
more than a grout raid. It is matter of common know, 
ledge that he had to give up his idea of carrying his 
conquests right up to the eastern limits of the land, 
(according to his own notion ol the contiguration of 
the earth), owing to a mutiny among his soldiers 
headed by his cavalry commander Koin<s. Before 
leaving India, however, ho divided his conquest* on 
this side of the Indian Caucasus into three vice-royalties 
a* follows: 

I. Paropankadoe, the country weBi of the Indus, 
with Oxyartea. sho father of Roxana, for its vitx-roy. 

II. The Punjab including in it the kingdom of 
Taxila, end that of Porus, that of the Sophy tes 
togothor with the territories of the Oxydrachoi and 
the Malloi, under the viceroy Philip, son of Much etas ; 
leaving the civil administration in the hands of the 
native prince#. 

III. Sindh including the kingdom of Mourn'kanos, 
Oxykonos, Sambas and Maeris of Pata'ene under 
Peithon. the son of Agenor, for its viceroy. 
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Philip was murdered in a mutiny, before the death 
of Alexander, and his place was taken by Eudamos 
who remained in India till colled away in 317 n.C. 
to help Euwenes against Anligonua of Asia, the moat 
powerful among the Diadochi. When the Macedonian 
Empire was partitioned a second time in 321 m.c. 
(consequent on the death of Perdiccas, the regent of 
the lirst partition), the Indian province, east ol the 
Indus, was left out of account, as Peithon had to 
withdraw to the western bank of the great river. 
About 305 li. c. Seleucus Nikutor made an attempt to 
revive the empire of Alexander in this region, but had 
to relinquish his hold upon the "hole of Afghanistan, 
and enter into a humiliating tnaty with C'handiagupta. 
the Maurya emperor of India. This personage is 
believed to have been in the camp of Alexander in 
the Punjab, and, thrown upon his own resources as 
the great Macedonian turned away from the banks of 
the Ravi, he took advantage of the confusion resulting 
from the departure of Alexander to overthrow the 
ruling Nonds in Magadhn, und set himself up as the 
first emperor of India known to history. Iu the couise 
of fifteen years he whs able to make himself to 
strong as to fight SeleuouB. not only on equal terms 
bat also to extort from him snch a viilnabln e*^sion 
of territory as Afghanistan up to the Hindu-Knsb. 
For three generations this dynasty held its power 
undiminished. His grandson Asoka. the great Buddhist 
Emperor of India, was able to hold his own with the 
successors of Seleucu9, and maintained with them the 
diplomatic relutions thus begun by his grandfather. 
It seems to be well attested that both Seleucus Nikator 
and Ptolemy Philadelphia hud sent ambassudors to 
the courts of Cbandragupta and Bindusara, although 
scholars are not wanting yet who consider the parti- 
cular edict of Asoka a mere boast. With the death 
of Asoka about 230 B.e. the Mauryan empire loses its 
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hold upon the more powerful and distant of its vassals, 
and the days of the dynasty are numbered. 

From this event to the year a d. 319 the dale of 
the rise to power o( the Imperial Guptas, the history 
of India is yet quite uncertain, although we arc able 
to gain a few glimpses as to the general features 
of the history of that period. The Asiatic empire of 
the Seleucidac was attacked simultaneously by the 
Romans and the Gauls from the west and north- 
west, and the Parthians from the eaBt. About the 
beginning of the second century B.t\, Parthia made 
good her independence under Arsakos Mithridatos I 
and Baktria under Kukiatides. 1 This was but the 
reflex action of the movements of the nomad tribes 
in the fax-otf plains of Mongolia. The great tribe of 
the Hiung-nu fell, with all the fervour ot neighbourly 
love, upon the Yuet-chi, and dislodged them from 
their then habitat in the plains of Zongaria. These 
in their turn fell u(>on the Wu-sung, killed the Wu- 
sung chicflaiu iu battle, and matched further upon 
the region then in the occupation of the Sc, S>k or 
&»ka3. These last had to make room for them along 
the right bank of tho Oku* and occupy tbo country 
protected by tho Indian Caucasus. The Y’uet-chi were 
themselves defeated by the son of the l*te Wu-sung 
chieftain. When his father full .in battle he found 
a secure asylum with the Hiung-nu, who now helped 
him to regain his lost patrimony. It was in the 
course of these movements that the 6okn& and possibly 
some of the Hiung-nu moved down the Kabul valley 
into India, and occupied the country on the right 
bank of the Indus, right down even to Gujarat. It 
is one of their ouUsettlcmeuts on tho Jumna that the 
coins and othet antiquities of Muttra would seetu 
to warrant. 



1 V. A. Smith. E<utp llittery 0 / India, p. tIO 3. 
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While all this was taking place across the borders 
of India, in India itself there was going forward a 
revolution of no less consequence. The Mauryan empire 
was overthrown by Pushyanntra Sunga. the Maurya 
general, in spite of the loyalist minister, a brother-in- 
law of Yegnasena S&takarni of the Dekhan. The 
usurper’s strength was tried by a triple war: — ( 1 ) 
against Menander, ruler of Kabnl ; (2) against Kiravela, 
the Kalinga ruler of Orissa ; (S) against the loyalist 
Yegnasena and in behalf of a counter-claimant to the 
throne of the kingdom ol Vidharba. Though for the 
time successful against all these, the empire had suffered 
vital injuries. The Pekhoa kingdom or viceroyalty 
becomes so powerful that the Andhnis estabiish an 
imperial position themselves, and render their quota 
of service by holding out agaiust the 6aka invaders 
from the north-west and west. It must have been in 
the course of these warn that the occasion should have 
arisen for tho founding of the era which now goes 
by ihe name of Vikrauiadiiya, and that under tho 
name of &aka. As to both these oras and the circum- 
stances of their origin, there is very considerable 
difference of opinion among scholars In the course 
of ihe political shifting* described above, a clan of 
the Yoehchi, by name KushAns, was nhle to push its 
way into India and establish a kingdom in the Punjab 
including Kasiuir. The greatest ruler among them, 
whose empire came into touch with the Chinese 
Empire on the one side and the Parthian on the 
other, is Kanishki, the Constantine of the Buddhism 
of the greater vehicle (MahAyinism). Learned scholurs 
associate him with both the eras above referred to, 
while there are yet others, who would dissociate him 
from either and refer him to a period later than both. 
None of them, however, take him beyoud the period 
1 have marked at the beginning. At the very beginning 
of the Christian era then the Punjab and the frontier 
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province, including' KAslnir, were nnder the Kashinas 
or thnir iiumedinCe predecessors or their successor. 
Gujarat and M&lvsi, including northern Konkan, were 
under the &akns. 

Daring the period marked out above, we have been 
passing from the supremacy of Buddhism (if such 
an expression can be regarded as appropriate at all), 
through a rea**ertion of the Brahman ascendancy, on 
to a final compromise, ending on the one aide in 
Mahiiy&nist Buddhism and on the other in the 
Hinduism of the Gita. Bor as Professor Kern main- 
tains, on the authority of the Tibetan historian Tftrtnath 
and the foddhnrma-pundnrfka, the founder of the 
MAdbyamikft school of Buddhism, Nngftrjuna wu a 
disciple of the Biahman ItAhuIabhadia who was much 
indebted in Sage Krishna. Paraphrased, this means no 
less iliun that those teachers drew a part of their 
inSpiratiou from the Gita.’ This is borne out by the 
importance that attaches to Bhakti (devotion) in 
MahiVyanist Buddhism nnd later Hinduism. 

During all this period of active mutations both in 
religion and politics. Snath India would appear to have 
been out ol this great vortex. This is a delusion due 
more to look of information than to a lack of history. 
The edicts of Asoka mention the Chola, Pandya. 
Kerala, Satlyuputra, and Ceylon, among those with 
whom he entered into diplomatic relations. Ho thought 
it worth his while to send bis son and daughter to 
Ceylon as missionaries. These facts put it beyond a 
doubt that there was some communication between 
Magudha and Ceylon, generally by way of the 6ea. 
It canuo! be that the neighbouring coast was not 
also brought into touch with the north. The edicts 
of Asoka, found in the Chitaldroog district, make it 
certain that there was some connexion, and in all 
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likelihood by way of land, and by tlie east coast. The 
Ceylonese tradition, a* embodied in the UuhMramia, 
is quite in support of Ibis conclusion. Between the 
MahArtiehjra and Mtlva there whs a great trunk road 
notwithstanding the great forest region between them. 
This road it is that has given ns the name Dakahini- 
patha (Dekhan). Most likely this road wound its way 
over the hills by way of Burhanpur into western 
Mftlva. The middle region was the forest, which it 
continued to be even up to the days of Harsha. 

Daring this period, and for a long time after, 
Hindustan (the country north of the Vindhyas), kept 
touch with the outer world by way of land mainly ; 
the south kept itself in contact with the rest of the 
world chiefly by way of the seo. That the Hindus 
did not always wait for others to come to them for 
goods is in evidence in u variety of ways. There is. 
first, the statement of Cornelius Nopo*. who says that 
Q. Metollus Celer received from the king <.r the Buevi 
some Indians, who had been diiven by storm into 
Germany in the ooursc of a voyage of commerce. 1 
This is qnite a precise fact, and is borne out bv a 
number of tales of voyages with the horrors attending 
navigation depicted in the liveliest colours in certain 
classes of writings both in Sanskrit and Tamil. Among 
the places mentioned in the latter classes of sources 
are those ^ in the East Indian Archipelago, BUClt 
as Java (Sivnham). ftimhhava (Karplrasambhavaui), 
K a til ui (Sumatra), and Kajahom (Burma) not to 
mention China. It would thus appear that there was 
some very considerable activity in maritime commerce. 
They used to have lighthouses to warn ships and one 
snch is described at the great port at the mouth of 
the Savery, a big palmyra trunk carrying on the top 
of it a huge oil lamp. 



*M»crlod!o. AHiiint India, p 110. 
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On either coast were towns of great commercial 
importance. Beginning with the coast of the Arabian 
Sea and pausing over the ports beyond the region of 
South India, the first town of importance ie what tkel 
classical geographers call Tyndis (Toiuji) where Quilandy 
now stands. Opposite to it lies what waa called 
Liuke (While Island) now going under the name 
Sacrifice Rock or • Vellivan Kalla * among the people. 
The Opliir of those geographers is located by tome at 
the site of modern Beypore. South from this was the 
great mart of Muziria (Muyinkk"du, Kodungalnr or 
Crangauor) iho port of Vanji or Karur, the capital of 
the Cheras, with the rivar-mouth Pseudostomos (Al> 
mukhatu or false mouth). This iB the port to which 
navigators turned their course when, through the 
enterprise oi Harpaloa. the south-west monsoon was 
discovered. Passing this port we come nest to fiakarc 
(Vuikk»rai) the port of Nyeacinda in the territory of 
the 1’andion of Madura (Nlrkknnroin in the kingdom 
of the I'andvans at Madura). After this the el**sieal 
geographers mention only Capo Comorin (Human). 
Pacing Kmu&ri they lead us into the ATgslie (Argali 
in Tamil, Muhodadi in S*n*krit) gulf, ami thence into 
the port o: Kdkoi (Korkai). It is here that the 
island of Taprnhane naturally finds mention. The 
origin of this name for Ceylon lias been the cause 
of very ingenious speculation. It is regarded by some 
as ihe equivalent of Tamraparni (the Tiunbapanni of 
the Buddhists). There is another derivation more 
fanciful than this, namely. Up Havana as a corruption 
of dlpa Rllvana. The more likely and much less 
ingenious origin would bo dip Ruan, Kuan being one 
of the kingdoms in the Island of Ceylon, about the 
lieginning of the Christian era, according to the MaM- 
etmia; and that the kingdom to which suitors should 
inevitably go from the Argalic gulf. Proceeding still 
further through the gulf these sailors came to the 
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eastern emporium of Tondi, tho great mart for Chinese 
wares, and commodities from the Eastern Archipelago. 
Farther north of this was Pahir at the mouth of 
the Kavery ; the next port of importance on this side 
was Maisolos as Pliny calls it (Masulipalam) .* 

To take up the political geography of south India 
at a whole then, the country south of the Krishna 
was divided among 'the three crowned kings' and 
seven chieftains, with an eighth coming somewhat 
later. It is the const region and the more open 
country that belonged to the kings, while the middle 
regions ot hills and forests belonged to the chieftains, 
and perhaps even a few tribes (Nagas and others). 
The east coast from near the mouth of the Krishna 
to the south of Tomji, in the Zainindari of liaiunad, 
belonged to the Chola, although midway between the 
kingdom proper and its northern rtoeroyahy of Kanchi 
lay tho bill-country round Titukoilur, in the posses- 
sion of a class of chieftains named MalayaniBn, very 
often loyal supporters of their suzerain, occasionally 
truculent and rebellious. South of the Chola king- 
dom lay that of the Pandya, which extended from 
coast to coast, and embraced within its borders the 
modern districts of M.idura and Tinnevelli, and the 
State of Trwvancnre, taking in also a part of Coimba- 
torn and Cochin. This included in it the chieftain- 
cies of Any (the Aioi of Ptolemy) round the Podyil 
hill in the western ghats, and <if F.vvi round about 
the port of Korkai in Tinnovelli. There was besides 
the domains of Pehan round the Palnis, which comes 
under their sphere of influence as well. North of this 
and along the western ghats on the sea-side lay the 
territory of the Chora: a territory stretching right 
across the Palghst gap through Salem and Coiniba- 

1 KsoftkbMbhai'D Xnmi.'j, UOO W<* »K0, oil. iii iivd Micriodle's 
India and Plofcmy. 
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tore. South Mysore waft parcelled out among & number 
of chieftains corresponding to tbe modern P&layagors, 
whose allegiance was at the disposal of either, but 
the more powerful, of their neighbour kings. Such 
were the Iruogo of Arayam, P4ri of Paiambun5d, 
Adiyamin of Tagaddr (Dharmapuri) and Ori of the 
Kollimalais. The first of these was within Mysore 
territory proper, and to the east of his domain lay the 
Gunguft, and Kongo to the south. 

These chiefcaincieft were the bone of contention 
between the Cholas and the Chr-ras. When the period 
under treatment begins, the Cholas are supreme under 
Karikal. who ascended the throne, probably after 
defeating the Chexa and Pandya in u battle at Vennil 
(Koilvenni ns it is now called) in the Tanjoie district. 
He was a remarkable sovereign who. io many ways, 
contributed to the permanent welfare of hie subject*, 
and has consequently been handed down to posterity 
as a benufioent and wise monarch. He constructed 
the embank men te for the Kavory, and hir. chief port 
Pnhir wan the great emporium of the east coast. 
Hie reign was long and, taken nJong with those of his 
two predecessors and the successor next following him, 
constitute* the period of the. first Chola ascendancy 
in the south. In the reign of his successor a great 
catastrophe befell PuhSr. and the city and port were 
both destroyed. This wae a hard blow to the ascend- 
ancy of the Chola». But Karik&l had, after defeating 
his contemporary Ghent, given one of bis daughters 
in marriage to tbe son of his vanquished rival. This 
alliance stood the Chola* in good stead. Karik&l’s 
successor began his reign with a victory, which his 
heir-apparent won for him, against the Chera and 
Pandya combined, at K&riy&r, probably in the 8a!em 
district. When Pnhir was destroyed there was a civil 
war. owing perhaps to the nntimely death of the young 
Chola prince; and the Chera ruler for the time being. 
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advnnced through the central region. He intervened 
in favour of his cousins with effect, as against the 
rival claimants of royal blood, and restored the Chola 
dynasty to some power ; but the ascendancy surely 
enough passed from them to the Chera. The Cbera 
ascendancy under the Red-Chera (&?nguHuvan) lasted 
only one generation ; in the reign of hia successor the 
Pandyaa ro3e to greater importance and the Chera 
suffered defeat and imprisonment at his hands. This 
Pandya ascendancy probably lasted on somewhat 
longer till about the rise of the Pallavas in Kanchi. 
This course of the political centre ol gravity of power 
in southern India is borne on: in very important parti- 
culars by the Ceylon chronicle, called the ifahdramia. 
According to this work, the Cholas were naturally 
tbe greatest enemies of the Singulcse rulers. There 
were usurpers from the Chola country in Ceylon in 
the first century D. c. ; and there were invasions and 
ecu liter- iuv&Mon* as well. Ou one occasion the Chola 
invaders carried away 1*2,000 inhabitants of Ceylon and 
set them to work at ' the Kavery ’ us the Chronicle 
hw it. 1 This looks very* much like an exploit of 
KarikAla, seeing that it was he who built the city 
of Pubir. King Gajabfthn of Ceylon wok present at 
the invitation of the Ked-Chera. to witness the celebra- 
tion of a sacrifice and the consecration of the temple 
to the * Chaste Lady ' (Pottiny Devil at Viusji. on the 
west coast. 

The ascendancy of the Chera. however, (Missed away, 
as already mentioned, to the Pnmlyos in the course of 
one single generation. The Red-Chera was succeeded 
by his son, ‘the Chera of the elephant look’, who was 
his father's viceroy »t Toinji. and figured prominently 
in the wars of hia predecessor in the middle region. 
He was defeated and taken prisoner in a battle, which 
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he hid to fight with Ihe contemporary Pandyaa. 
designated the victor, at Talaialangtnam. With this 
mishap to tho ruler the Chora ascendancy passes away. 
The Paadyans of Madura take their turn now, and 
continued to hold the position of hegemony up to the 
time that the Pallavas rise into importance. This, in 
brief and in very general terms, was tho political 
history of South India at the beginning and during 
the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

Passing on frotu the political to the industrial con- 
dition of India, wa have already described the principal 
sea-ports, both on the western and esstern seaboard. 
If, as has been pointed out, there were so many 
thriving ports and, if foreign merchants sought these 
for trade at considerable risk of piiates and, if there 
whs so much enterprise in sea-going among the in- 
habitants of the country, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the country had a prosperous industry, and so. 
on examination, it appears certainly to have been. 
Apart from the complaints of Pctronius that fashion- 
ablo Roman ladies exposed their charms much too 
immodestly by clothing themoelves in the * weba of 
woven wind ', as he called the muslins imported from 
India, Pliny says that India drained the Roman Empire 
annually to the extent of 55,600.000 sesterces, equal 
to .£486.979 1 sending in return goods which sold at a 
hundred times their value in India.’ He also remarks 
iu another place, 'this is the price we pay for our 
luxuries and our women.’ 

That the industrial arts had received attention and 
cultivation in early times in India is in evidence to 
the satisfaction of tho most sceptical mind. The early 
Tamils divided arts into *ix groups: ploughing (me&n- 
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ir.g thereby agriculture), handicraft*, painting, com- 
merce and trade. the learned arts, and lastly the fine 
arts. 01 these agriculture and commerce were re- 
garded as of the first importance. Flourishing trade 
prcsnpi*ose 3 a volume of industry, the principal of 
which was weaving then, as it also has been until 
recently . Cotton, silk and wool seem to have been 
the materials that were wrought into cloths. Among 
the wcollene we find mention of manufactures from 
the wixd of rat*, which was regarded as particularly 
Warm. Thato are thirty varieties of silks mentioned, 
each with a distinctive appellation of its own, as distin- 
guished from the imported silka of China which had 
a separate name. The character of the cotton *UUTs 
that were manufactured is indicated by the compari- 
sons instituted between them and, ' sloughs of serpents' 
or 'vapour from milk', and the general description "f 
these as ‘ those fine textures the thread of which 
could not be followed even by the eye.’ 

The chief exports from the country, an the author of 
the Periplua says, wore these : ' The produce of the soil 
like pepper, groat quantities of best pearl arc likewise 
purchased here, ivory, silk in the web, spikenard from 
the (iaugi'H, hotel from the eauntriea further to the 
east, transparent stones of all sorts, diamonds, rubies 
and tortoise shall from the golden Chersonese or from 
the islands off tho coast of Limanko.’ This is all 
from the porl of Mu/.iris on the west coast. He goes 
on to sav : ‘ There is a great resort of shipping to 
this port for pepper and betel ; the merchants bring 
out a large quantity of spice, and their other imports 
are topazes. stibium, coral. Hint, glass, brass, and lead, 
a snutll quantity of wine as profitable as at Darugoxa, 
cinnabar, fine cloih, arsenic and wheat, not for sale 
but for the use of the crow*. That Pliny’s complaint 
about the diain was neither imaginary nor hyiiersensi- 
tive is in evidence in a passage descriptive of Muziris 
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in one ol the ancient classic* of Tamil literature* : 
' Mosiri to which come the well-rigged ships ol the 
Yavnnas, bringing gold and taking away apices in 
exchange.' 

Regarding the trade of the cast coast, here follows 
a description of PnhUr as a port ; ' Horses were brought 
from distant lands beyond the seas, pepper was brought 
in ships; gold and precious stones came from the 
northern mountains ; sandal and aghil came from the 
mountain* t-nvards the west ; pearl from the southern 
seas and coral from the eastern seas. The produce of 
the region watered by the flanges ; all that is grown 
oa the banks of the Kavery ; articles of food from Ilam 
(Ceylou) tud the manufactures of Kalaham (ISurma)’* 
were brought there for sale. The products of particular 
importance received In the port of Tondi are aghil 
{a bind of black aromatic wood), fine silk stuff (from 
China), candy, sandal, scents, and camphor. All of 
these articles and salt were carried into tho interior 
by means of wagons drawn by teams ol oxen, slowly 
trudging along through town and village, effecting ex- 
changes with commodities for export. Tolls were paid 
on the way, and the journey from the coast up the 
plateau and bick again occupied many months. A 
brisk and thriving commerce with the corresponding 
volume of internal trade argues |«ace, and the period 
to which the above description will apply must have 
been a period of general peace in the Peninsula. 
They did not forget in those days to maintain a regular 
customs establishment, the officials of which piled up 
the grain and stored up the things that could not 
immediately be measured and appraised, leaving them 
in the dockyards carefully sealed with the tiger signet 
of the king.® 

i MU. 
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The Tamils bnilt their own ships; mid in the other 
crafts of tbc skilled artisan they stem to have attained 
some proficiency, though they availel themselves of ex- 
perts from distant places In the building of the royal 
palace at Puhar, skilled artisans from Magadlm, mecha- 
nics from Manujaui ; Mabaratta), smiths from Av3nti 
(Maiva], carpenters from Yavaus. worked 1 together with 
the artisaus of the Tamil land. There is mention of 
a temple of the most beautiful workiuitiship, in the same 
city, built by the Gurjjiuas.’ In the building of forts 
and in the providing of them with weapons and missiles, 
both for offence and defence, the Tamils had attained 
to something like perfection. Twenty-four such weapons 
are mentioned among the defences of Madura. 

Passing on from the industrial to the literary, social 
uad religious condiliou of the south, which we have 
so far been considering, we have again to do with 
the three kingdoms, each with a capitul city and a 
picinier port. The Cholas had their capital at Urniyur, 
with Puhar for an alternative capital and chief port ; 
the Pandyas had thoir capital at Madum, with the 
port and premier viceroyalty at Korkau ; the Cheras 
hsd thnir capital at Vanji, with the principal port 
and viceroyalty at T.uifji. The Cholas hid their pro- 
micr viceroy, who was generally the heir apparent, 
or at least a prince of the blood, at Kanchi. Those 
towns and ports, therefore, bulk very largely in the 
literature and literary traditions of the period. The 
road from Kanchi to Trichinopalli appears to have 
passed through Tirukkoilflr. From Trichinopoly (i.e. 
Uiaiyur) to Madura it lay along the more arid |iart« 
of the Tanjore district to Kinjnmbai in the state of 
Pudukkotta, and thence to Koduuguhm ; from which 
place the road broke into three, and led np to Madura 

> Mtnimikhtfoi. Csnto six. II. 107 and ft. 
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in three branches. Kioto this last town n road kept 
cbse to the hanks of the river Vaigai up to the Palnis; 
and from there it went up the hills and down again 
along the banks of the PeriySr to the town of Vanji, 
situated near its uioulh. There were also other roads 
besides; one, at least, from Vanji to the modern Kaioor, 
and thence on to TirukkoilGr These roads were r»t 
safe in all parts alike, there being certain portions of 
them that passed through desert regions, inhabited by 
wild tribes, who were a cause of tenor to the way- 
farers. particularly those who had something to lose, 
notwithstanding the fact that robbery was punished 
with nothing short oi impalement. Journeys were none 
the less frequent for purposes of pilgrimage, or in 
search of patronage for learning, or for the profits of 
commerce. 

The rulers iu those days held before them high ideals 
of government. Their absolute authority was limited 
by the 'live great assemblies', as they woe called, of 
ministers, priests, genoiale, heralds (spies), and ambas- 
sadors. There appears to havo boon a general permit 
for i learned Brahmin to speak his mind in any durbar ; 
and these often gftvo out ilieir opinion* most fearlessly. 
This privilege was similarly accorded also to men of 
learning. T give, a few instances in illustration : R 
Brahmin pilgrim from the Ghola country happened 
to l>c present at the Chora court, when the Chera king 
gave orders to his ministers to set his army in motion 
to avenge an insult that some northern princes, he was 
told, had given him. The minister's remonstrance and 
the reluctance of the general were overruled. This 
Brahmin got up and pointed out, in a speech, that he 
had warred for the fifty years of his rule in order to safe- 
gnard his earthly interests, but had done very little to 
provide for himself in the life to come. Of course 
the expedition vu countermanded, and the king began 
to make provision for the future. A young Pandya 
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Sling of the next generation showed hiicself too enthusi- 
astic for war. and it fell to the lol of one of the poets 
at coart to wean him of this war craze. In a poem of 
850 lines he conveyed tho hint to the kiog; if language 
can bo conceived to be the art of concealing thought, 
here ie un instance par erccUercc. The next instance 
takes us to the court of the Malayamon of TirukkoilCr, 
who neglected his wife. A number of poets of the 
fiist rank interceded and restored him to her. Tho 
next cose that I will mention hen.; is that of a poet, 
who enjoyed the patronage of successive Choln raters, 
lie found that at the end of a civil war the victorious 
Chola was about to pul to death his vanquished cousin. 
The poet pointed out lint tile victory tarnished the 
good mine u! the Cliolas, quite as much as a defeat ; 
and that lie did not know whether to rejoice for the 
victorious Chola or weep for the vanquished one. 
Too intercession was certainly effective. These illas- 
traMons show in addition the respect that learning 
commanded. 1 shall permit myself one more illustra- 
tion to show this rospcct. The warlike Pondya referred 
to already, came to tho throne young. Ho had iiuma- 
diately to go In war against a combination of his two 
neighbours, and h« court wa>i naturally Anxious as tn the 
result. The young prince in ,i poem, full of poetical 
grace, assured them that lie would return victorious, 
and that, if he should fail, the poets of his court, 
including Mlnfudi Marudan, might cease to attend. 

The ideal of justice sot bef.irc them in those days 
was something unattainable. They strove their utmost 
to attain to the sublimity of their ideal ; and a king 
was judged good or bid upon the degree of success 
he achieved in this particular branch of his duties. 
‘ Oh tho king 1 he is to blame if the rains fail ; he is 
to blame if women go a*tray. What is there in a 
king's estate, except perpetual anxiety, that people 
should enty the position of a kirg lot i ’ Learning went 
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in March of patronage. There mast have been a very 
considerable output of literature. It was doubtless to 
check the growth of ihe weed of learning that a body 
of censors callecl the ^nngaui was instituted. It is a 
number of works, which received the imprimatur of 
this learned body, that has been the source of all this 
information regarding this period. This i3 not the 
place to enter into the question of the origin of Tamil 
literature; or of its independence or otherwise; or of 
its connexion with the literature of Sanskrit, But I 
may remark, in passing, that Tamil literature (as distinct 
from language.) cannot lay claim to that independence 
that its votaries demand for it with more zeal thin 
argument. Learning was somewhat widespread and 
much sought afier. Women had their 6hare of learning, 
as the nuinbar <>r women poets indicates. Nor was 
this learning confined to the Brahmin ; although he was 
the sole custodial of the 'northern lore’. 

In matters religious there was a happy confusion. 
J&ina, Buddhist*, Brahmins, £nivivs, Voishnavns, ond 
people of other persuasions, both major and minor, all 
lived together nn<1 at pence with one another. * There 
were splendid temples in the oity dedicated to the 
worship of the celestial tree Kalpakn, the celestial ele- 
phant AiiHvata, Yajrnyadha (the thunderbolt of Indra), 
Batodeva, Sltryu, Chandra, Piva, Subrahnianiyn. Sata- 
vihana, of Xigrantha, Kama (god of love), and Yama 
(god of death). There were seven vibaras reputed to 
have been built by Indra. the king of the gods in which 
dwelt no less than 3C0 monks (Buddhistic). The temple 
(if Yuoia was outside ihe walls of the town, in the 
burial ground in the city of Puhlr, the capital of the 
Ckolas.' 1 The three rival systems of the Brahmins, 
and those of the Jains and the Buddhists flourished 
together, each with its own clientele unhampered by 
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the othon in the prosecution of its own holy rights. 
The Brahmin was regarded as an inconvenience, by 
some, hot the general feeling was that he was indis- 
pensiblo to the prosperity of the State. A devout 
Buddhist and an ascetic Jain princo both Bpeak of 
him with great respect. He was the custodian of the 
hidden loro ; he was the guardian of the toe red fire, 
the source, of materia! prosperity to the State; he 
was th? person who performed the sacrifices according 
to the difficult orthodox rites, and who brought timely 
rain. Those are the terms in which these heterodox 
writers refer to him. He had a function in society 
and he discharged it faithfully. The whole altitude 
both of the orthodox and also of the heterodox in 
natters of religion nos pity for the ignorance of the 
Other; but nothing more bitter, as Max Midler has 
very well pointed out. 

Animism seems to hate played an important part 
in the religious system of those days. There "a" a 
temple consecrated 10 the ' Chaste Lady as she was 
called, who died in consequence of the murder of her 
husband. Her images aro preserved in temples up to 
the present time*, for, according to Dr. A. K. Ktuna- 
msatui. 1 some of the images depicted in illustration of 
the ancient art of Ceylon are of this deified woman. Sati 
waa in vogue, lint under well recognized limitations. 
This was permitted only to women, who had neither na- 
tural guardians to fall back upon, nor children to bring 
up. That it was not uncommon for young women 
to return to their parents widowed, is vouched fur by 
a comparison that a poet institutes between the ap- 
proach of darkness and the return of ihe widowed young 
Woman, whose husband had lately fallen in war. An- 
nual festival, were celebrated with great eclat, and one 
of the grandest was lint to Tndra celebrated at Pnhfir. 
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I have gathered my fact* from a vast body of Tamil 
literature only recently made available to the student. 
I now proceed to consider the sources of this inlur- 
inatioD, which are the classical writer*: Indian literature. 
Tamil and Sanskrit: and the Ceylonese chronicle. Of 
the first group, Strabo wrote iu the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, Pliny published his geography in a. d. 77 ; 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea was written iu the 
first century a.d. ; Ptolemy wrote his geography about 
A.n. 150; the Pcutiugerian Tablet were composed in 
a.d. 222. There were other writers who wrote later, 
hut we are not concerned with them directly. I would 
draw attention to three points, taken from the works 
of classical writers. 

Pliny remarks: ' At the present day voyages are made 
to Lidia every year, and companies of archers are 
carried on board, because the Indian seas arc infested 
by pirates '. Later on ho says : 1 It (Muziris) is not a 
desirable place of call, pirates being in the neighbour- 
hood, who occupy a place called Nitrias; and besides, it 
is not well supplied with ware* for traffic'. This 
was before a. n. 77. Ptolemy regarded this port Muz iris 
a* an emporium, and places the country of Aioi south 
of Bakarai. The Pcutingtriaa Tablet state clearly that 
two Roman cohorts were maintained in tho «amo town 
for the protection of Roman commerce. 

Mr. Sowell, who line made an elaborate study of 
the Roman coins found in India, considers that lh« 
coin finds lead to the following conclusions’ : 

1. There was hardly any commerce Iwtween Rome 
and India during the Consulate. 

2. With Augustus began an intercourse which, en- 
abling the Romans to obtain oriental luxuries during 
the omly days of the empire, culminated about the 
time of Nero, who died a.d. 63. 
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3. From this time forward the trade declined till 
the date of Onracnlla, a. d. 217 

4. From the date of Caiacilla il almost entirely 
ceased. 

5. It revived again, though slightly, under the 
Byzantine emperors. 

He also infers that the trade under the early em- 
perors was in luxuries: under the later ones in industrial 
produets, and under the Byzantines the commerce was 
with the south-west coast only, and not with the inte- 
rior. He (lifters from those who find an explanation 
of this fluctuation in the political and »cial condition 
of India itself, and the facilities or then absence for 
navigating the sols; and considers that the cause is to 
b* sought for in the political and social condition of 
Home. 

Proui an examination of the second class of my 
sources of information alone, we find that there was 
a period when South ludia was noder great rulers, 
who gave the country peace and thus provided the 
induipcanivblc security for commerce. This period can 
bo shown to correspond to that of the 1 toman empire 
from Augnetus to Cara call a. After this |>enod, we 
find the country in a condition of political flux. These 
being so wo may still find one, at least, of the most 
patent causes of tbi* commercial decline in the 
internal condition of India itself Pliny and Ptoloiny 
do not mention the Roman cohorts at Maxim which 
the Pculitif/e/ian Table* do The first exploit of the 
Rod Chera is the destruction of the Kadambu tree 
on the sea coast. Another compliment that the poets 
never miss an opportunity of bestowing upon this 
ptiron is that the Chera fleet, sailed on the waters 
of that littoral with a sense nf dominion ami security. 
The Kadauibu mentioned drove is explained as a tiee 
of extraordinary power which could not be cut down 
by ordinary man. I intlier think from the context 
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that it has reference to a piratical rendezvous. If this 
view bo correct, the advent of the said Chera brought 
along with it security. This would be in conformity 
with rtolemy's reference to Aay, who was one ol the 
seven chiefUins known to literature as 'the last seven 
patrons'. From the body of works known to Tamil 
scholars ns Sangam works their contemporaneity 
could easily be established. I have examined this ques- 
tion elsewhere in the chapter on The Augustan Age 
of Tamil Literature and find the name Aay a distinctive 
name of an individual, and not that of a family. 
Then Aay must have been the contemporary of, or a 
little older than, Ptolemy, and the age of Ptolemy 
would practically be the age of the lted Chera, and 
the Chera ascendancy. This conclusion only confirms 
what has been arrived ai independently of this class 
of evidence. Gajabahu of Ceylon, who visited the Red 
Chera almost at the end of his reign, ruled according 
to the Ceylonese chronicle from A.t>. 113 to 135. 
Allowing for the difference between the Ceylonese 
date of tho Nirvana of the ituddha and that arrived 
a* by modern scholars, »a Dr. Fleet, namely, sixty 
years, tho date for Gajabahu would bo a. i>. 173 to 103. 
Tho Chora ascendancy then would cover the latter two- 
thirds of the second century a d. Here has to be 
brought in the Paisiiehi work Hr Hint Kath/l. Among tho 
temples mentioned a* having been found at Pnhhr 
was one dedicated to £fitavfthnna This personage was 
the ruler in whose court flourished the minister 
Gun&dya. Who was the author of this stupendous work 
which stands at tho root of all romantic literature 
in India, whether in Sanskrit or any vernacular. It 
was a translation of this work ihat set the fashion in 
Tamil for the composition of the romantic epics. The 
age of the original is still matter under investigation. 
The latest authority on the question is the Dutch 
scholar Speyer, who would place it in the third century 
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A. d. at the earliest — a date clearly impossible according 
to our lino of inquiry. I shall not nay more about 
it here now : but only remark that one of the works, 
clearly based upon this, has to be referred to a period 
anterior to the astronomer, Varahamihira A.D. 533- 
This work, Manimikhalu refers to the asSerism under 
which the Buddha was born ns the fourteenth ; which, 
according to the modern computation, following 
Vunhamihim, ought to be the seventeenth. The Ceylon 
Chronicle also deserves to be investigated more carefully. 
So far investigations from different points of view only 
appear to confirm its chronology, except for the cor- 
rection made above. 

The date of the death of Caracalla corresponds closely 
to the disappearance of the 6atavahana* of the Dekhan. 
According to the latest opinion the power of the 
Kushanas also vanished about the same period. In 
Houth Indio likewise the Piuidia ascendancy passes into 
darkness. Tim century following is oua of the dark 
spots in Indian history, until the rise of the Guptas 
in the north, of the Chljukyas in the Dekhan, and of 
the Pallavas in the south. More research into Tamil 
literature and tbo Ceylon MahSvam-a would yield 
results worth the trouble, failing coins and otbor 
auxiliaries. There may be also something to be 
gained by a careful study of the traditions that grew 
up later on. 




CHAPTER V 

THE MYSORE STATE— A RETROSPECT 

The State of Mysore over which Hi* Highness Sri 
Krishna Kaj Wadeyar Bahadur, u.c.a.1., presides, lies 
between 1 1" 38' and 15 2* north latitude and between 
7J” 42' and 78" 30' oast longitude. It occupies just 
the apes of the triangle which is known as the plateau 
ol the Dekhan. Mysore itself is a somewhat irregular 
quadrilateral resting upon the shoulders of the eustern 
and the western gli&ts, where they make their junction 
in the cluster of hills round alout the Nilgiri9. 
Raised from two to three thousand feet above the sea 
it liw a salubrious climate, and falls into two divisions, 
each with distinctive physical features. The one is 
the Malnad (hill country) extending between the wes* 
loin ghats and a line drawn from Shikarpur to 
Pcriyapatnn and onward even to Biligirirangan hills; 
then the tuaidan (plain) all eaet of it up to the Madras 
frontier. The quadrilateral measure* 290 mile* oast to 
west and 230 miles north to south, occupying an area 
of 20,415 square miles, of which an area of thirteen 
square miles has been assigned to form the Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, which is directly under 
the British administration. The population of the 
State, excluding that of the Civil and Military Station, 
was returned in the last census « 1901) as 5,449,8)0 
(2,751,902 males and 2,097,808 females), averaging 185 
to the square mile. More than five millions or 92*03 
per cent of the total are Hindus; Musalmflns number 
•208,131 or 4*92 per cent; and Christians 32,933 or 
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OG per cent. As many as 80J.20 are returned as 
■animistic’ and the Jains number 13,68*2. Of the 
total population only five per cent are literate. Of the 
males only nine per cent are literate. 

The State. 08 it is at present, hna been in exist- 
ence as a single political entity only from a.d. 1800 
onwards; hut the territory comprised therein has had 
a history of its own long anterior to this period. 
There are traditions local and general, connecting this 
area with the great epics oi the R-lmHi/am and the 
Hahdbhdrata. As we come down the stream of time, 
Jain traditions record that the great Malayan em- 
peror, Chaodragupta, retired from the world and spent 
the evening of life in contemplation at Siavana Belgo>. 
His more famous grandson, Atoku, it the Malidvamla 
is to be believed, sens missionaries to MahishamaKjala. 
This name lor the territory has not been found 
either in the inscriptions of Asoka or that of Samudra- 
gupta. There is no doubt that both Asoka, and after 
him the S&titv Ahaius and finally Samudragupta, had 
all of them some historical connexion with the coun- 
try, but it is not referred to by the name Mahisha- 
irandalo* ltc this a-' it may, we have certain reference* 
in Tamil literature to chiefs who have to bo located 
in Mysore and it has to be tmaniod that, so far as 
can be known at present, the history of the Mysore 
country begins with the Christian cm at leas*. 

At this port'd the Gnngns occupy the southern por- 
tion of Mysore with their capitals, first at Kolnr and 
larer on at Tnkrkiul. Among those who met the Ohern 
king, Senguttnvao. in his northern expedition were 
the Gang**, and they visited him when he was in 
camp at the foot of the Nilgais. From this time 
onwards the province is divided into three distinct parts, 

* I *m slail lo find mjvlf «upp->rlrd by Pr. Fl*t in this politico 
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«ach with a history of its own, roughly correspond- 
ing to the three British divisions of Ashtagram, 
Nandidroog and Nagar. These ancient divisions were 
Gangavadi 9B.OOO, Koluuliavadi 32,000 and Banavase 
12,000.' Of these three, the first was under the 
Gangas up to the end of the first millennium after 
Christ ; the second was at first divided among the 
Binas or Mahivalis, the Vaidumbas, and part perhaps 
among the Chula* ami the Pnllavos, till at last the 
Pallavas conquered them and mode the whole an 
annexe to their dominions. The territory of Banavase 
maintained itself from the beginning of the Christian 
era, possibly earlier, to its absorption by the early 
Chahikyas, about the time that Nolauibavfldi was con- 
quered by the Pallavas. 

Up to a. d. 000, then, the three parts of the 
Mysore province each had un independent history and 
was struggling to maintain its independence. Then 
two of them lost it, while the third was more fortu- 
nate than either of its neighbours. Il is in the history 
of the third that wc have to look for the early history 
ol Mysore, though it was not known by that name. 
About a. t». BOO, when the Chalukyan, north of tho 
Krishna, who were in occupation practically of the whole 
of the Dekhan, and tho Pnllava musters of the south 
were fighting for ascendency in India south of the 
Vindhyas, the province of Mysore, situated at a con- 
venient angle between the two great powers, was 
allowed to develop on her own lines for a short time. 

The Pallavas and Cbilukyaa had to maintain an 
incessant struggle along the Tungabhadra-Krishna 

i TEc flgurei .w.i-licU i«« each name teem l<> indieiic cither the revenue 
paid or lb- "line of lit. produce, n M castomirjr «von now In 
certain localliict. Mr. Biw cnnWlou II to bo tho former. Dr. Fleet 
taaw thorn to -land Dr tbo imroh-r of towinltljH In the division, in 
•pile of nip* reel eugfoifilion. Tlii. <Joc» not find rapport in ciial- 
ii; pr»«lc* which ckiuly IndlmUs tb.it it in cither revenne. or 
Income, rasetime* tho qniinily of Med required, 
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frontier. In this struggle 11a mi vase loses its individual 
existence and »i>c Ch&lukyan Irontiii is advanced into 
the protioce of Mysore in the went and the Circars 
in the east. In the hitter region o> new viceroyalty is 
created with a brother of tire king for its viceroy, 
and tlii* latter becomes the founder of a separate 
dynasty, that of the eastern Chitlnkyas. The two great 
Powers, however, wear out each ether in the struggle, 
and what follows, us a natural consequence, is the sub- 
version of both. The Clujukyas are overtlirowu by the 
R&sbtrakflt*8 and the l’allava empire breaks up into 
a number of petty priDeipitilies, owing perhaps to the 
temporary occupation of K nchi by the lUshtrakfltu 
Danthlarga Vairamcgha. All Hies* transactions take 
place about a. n. 7-14 ; anil during this tnne eastern 
Mysore is closely associated with the fortunes of the 
P&lUvas and southern Mysore Oi'Oatiguva'Ji is left for 
a while to herself. The next century is a period of 
steady advance of the tiangas. It is at the end of 
this period that the tiangas advance in the amtliern 
direction and fight a l.-attlc against Yeroguna Pandja 
at Tinippnraiubiyaiu, near Kuinbakonaui. Meantime 
the Rushtrakdtx in the norlh have had time to con- 
solidate their nowly-won empire, shilling their capitil 
to an interior place from Rada mi onco destroyed by 
the Pallavas. Thi* Ra»h(rakiita capital was at Minya- 
kftn, which is identified wiih Malkhod in the Xizam's 
dominions. Having set mailers right at head- quarter*, 
these Kashtrakupis were in a preition to advance their 
anus southward and south-eastward. and the absence 
of a poworfnl State facilitated this movement. The 
Gangas became the feudatories of the RasbtrakOMw. 
who even occupy Kmichi for a time, stopping for a 
while the growth ol the Cbola power just using above 
the horizon of South Indian politics. With the begin- 
ning of the tenth century after Christ tlm aspect of 
affairs in South India was somewhat as follows: the 
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ItoshtrabOta. Krishna III. having been in temporary 
occupation of Kanchi. completely shattered the 
remnant of the Pal lava*. while before his tiiue 
the Gangas had been reduced to subjection by his 
predecessors. South of the Mysore fiontier there aruee 
n new Power which had been for some time forming 
a State of its own out of the disintegrating PftUava 
dominions. The great Chola Parfintak* overthrew the 
G&nga-Pallavat, then the Pandyas and the KoriIhs, 
and mode for himsell, in touch with itll three alike, the 
Chola kingdom which was destined 10 a far greater 
future. The net result of nil this activity was that 
the Rashlrakttta frontier was pushed back past the 
plateau of Mysore. It was time then for the rising 
Cltolas to measure their strength with that of the 
TtishUakutafc. when these Utter were overthrown by 
the Chalukjos in 972. This event facilitated 

matters considerably for the Cholas. ai their previous 
attempts in this direction had boon foiled by tho suc- 
cessful resistance of tin Guagn feudatories of the 
Kneh^rnkfltas, RijAiiiLya, the heir-apparent to the Chola 
empire, fell at TnkkoUm about the uiiddla of the 
century, and the Chol-i advance had l>een put bark 
by this event for half a century. 

Tho overthrow of the lUshirukAtas iu a . i>. 97-2 was 
followed by a cessation of activity on their southern 
frontier, and the Gangus were left to develop them- 
selves as best they might. This was tho opportunity 
for the Cholas, who by nnv hid occupied the Kongu 
country beyond Before the Chulakyas could consider 
themselves secure in the north of Mysore, the Cholas 
pushed their arms northward over the passes and 
overthrew the Ganges, occupying Talakod in the west 
and Kolar in the cast. Then began, between the two 
Powers, the Chola ftotu the south and Chftjnkya from 
the north, one of the most persistent and well-matched 
struggles for the possession of what is now the State 
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of Mysore. During the first quarter of the tenth 
century, the southern Power under the great K&jaraja 
sod hi9 son Kftjecdrft had occupied the country corre- 
sponding to the maidan part almost, and the Chilukyas 
were left in possession only of what was Banavasc 
12,000 and the extreme northern part of Notaiubavidi 
32,000. Along a frontier stretching from Ye<JiU>re in 
the west to Hcnjeru and Chitaldroog in the east, the 
two Powers contended for mastery and the contest 
had become very earneEt, when AhaTamalla Somes vara 
ascended the throne of the Karnataka. Ahavamalla's 
reign and that of his son Vikramaditva occupied the 
rest of the century and the first quarter of the next. 
During this period the Chola empire enjoyed a suc- 
cession of great rulers ending with KulOttunga Chola, 
'who abolished tolls*. It was in the course of this 
struggle that this part of the table-land had the 
chance of being brought undci one rule, and the first 
independent dynasty of Mysore came then into bciug. 

This was the dynasty of Hcyn&los, .sometimes wrongly 
designated Bell alts, which having been chieftains of 
a petty district in Hobson, advanced to become one 
of the great South Indian Powers. The first rulers of 
thie dynasty distinguished thcnnselvp* against the 
Chola* on lu-hall' of the Chftlukya*, and obtained for 
this service a greatly extended viceroyalty which, 
while yet Vialmnvardhaim was ruling, embraced the 
whole of the present province of Mysore. Before ho 
died, he left the Hoysala kingdom with its frontier 
advanced in the north up to the Krishna. His son 
and grandson were engaged in consolidating this king- 
dom and putting it upon a footing of peace and pros- 
perity. The next rulers were in a position to lead 
up their forces to btar their share in the break-up of 
the great Chola empire in the south. The Cbalukya 
empire had gone past reclamation and the KaiachOrya 
usurpers bad had a bad time of it in maintaining 
6 
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tbeiuMlvM against the Yidavost of DBvagiri, the Kika- 
tiyas of Wirangal, and the HojmIm themselves. 
When this groat empire had been divided among the 
three, the torn for the Cholas came. The Kikattyas 
occupied Kanchi for a while, the Pandyas marched 
upon Trichinopoly and were in occupation of Srltangatu. 
In this condition, the Cholas found the Hoysalas 
ready enough friends. The Hoysala Narasimha and 
his son S-'.mfsvara drove out the Pandyas indeed, but 
took (heir place and not only occupied Sriraugam 
but divided themselves also into two branches, one 
ruling the empire above the Ghats and the other that 
below. 

It is now that the Hoysala empire reached the high 
water-mark of its prosperity. Then came the great 
invasion uf the Dekhan under Milik Kaffir, followed 
within a quarter of a century by a more systematic 
conquest by Muhammad bin Toghlak- First the 
YSdavas, then the Kikatiyas, and lost of oil the 
Hoysalas were overthrown by the former, who advanced 
further south and occupied Madura and places round 
about. With tho return of Malik Iviifnr. the Hindu 
powers had some respite which they mado use of for 
reconstruction, perhaps not entirely successful, which 
a freah advance of the Muhammadans under Muham- 
mad bin Toghlik for a time kepi back. It required a 
man of genius to gather together the separate and 
isolated efforts of petty chieftains, and then arose the 
gresu Vijianagar empire, thanks to the guidance of 
Vidyaranya. 

The Hoyxalas who had. since the burning down of 
their capital at Halebi^ by Malik Kifflr, been at 
Tondanflr. easily suocumbed to the rising Power and 
the State of Mysore was among the earliest acquisi- 
tions of Vijayanagor. The varying fortunes of this 
emp’-rc. it will bo out of place to trace here. During 
all the waxing aud waning of this great Hindu State 
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on th» Tangab'nodro, Mysore enjoyed the geographical 
advantages of her situation and had been divided into 
three chief vioeroyalties — that of Cbannapatna and 
8rlrangft|>alna in the south, and Bednfir in the north. 
In the intrigues at t.he court ol Vijayanaggar, some 
of the Mysore Naiks played their inglorious parts, till 
the great catastrophe that overwhelmed the great 
emp:re throw them all into confusion for a while. 
When matters quieted down after the battle of TSli- 
kfita, the whole empire was nominally under the 
ruler at Penukoiuja. but the viceroy* at Madura and 
Srlrangapatau regarded themselves as practically inde- 
pendent. JagadPvarvarayulu or Rinapeddajagadtvar*- 
yulu had i>een disgraced, and his possessions were 
falling into the hands of the viceroy at Srfrauga- 
patna. 

Iu tnis state of affairs in South India generally, 
there arose among the number of chieftains, who were 
the actual rulers of the territory under tlie Scringo- 
patam viceroy, n Wodevar of remarkable ability. This 
was Raja Wodeyar of Mysore belonging, aa he claimed, 
to tho Yidavu family of Gazcrat. His firs.*: ancestor 
came into Mysore from tho * banks of the Godavari 1 
two centuries before a.i>. lfiOO, and the family hid 
since been in the enjoyment of a comparatively email 
bit of territory in and around the taluk of Mysore. 
It was given to Raja Wodeynr to enlarge his potty 
principality into a compact kingdom, and this could be 
done only by occupying the viceroyalty of Tiiumolarfiya 
of Seriagapatam. 

Raja Wotjeyar took advantage of the (liflercnces 
between Yenbatapaii Raya at head-quarters at Penu- 
konda and his nephew Tinimalmaya of Seringiputam, 
and enlarged his territory by first Attacking that of tho 
Chennapatna viceroy and then of his suzerain, the 
viceroy at Seringapatam. When matters were ripe 
and he found himself strong enough, he brought on 
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a quarrel with the viceroy, which eventually was taken 
to te cause enough to go to war. He who bad takeD 
measures carefully for the forthcoming eventuality 
proved the stronger of the combatants. Tirumalarftva 
had to flee for life, and was eventually killed and 
Soringapatarn fell to Raja Wodeyar. He. however, 
deemed it prudent to get his possession ratified by 
an imperial grant in a.d. 1612. Thus came into being 
the State of Mysore properly so-called. 

Under Baja Wtxjeynr and his immediate successors, 
the State occupied only the districts of the same 
name, and it was not till the throne passed into a 
collateral branch under a nephew. KantJravanarasanija 
Wodeyar, that anything like a systematic conquest of 
the Chennapatna riceroyalty was attempted ; and when 
.he laid dowu the responsibility of royalty he had 
extended the boundaries of the State very considerably. 
Nest followed Dodds Dt-va Raja Wodeyar, who pursued 
the policy of bin predecessors nod extended hin territory 
through tho Tntukur nnd Cbiuldroog districts so that 
when bis nephew, Chikkadevs liajs Wodeyar, came to 
the throne in the middle of ihe seventeenth century, 
about the same time oa the Emperor Aurangzeb ruled, 
he had only to purchase Rangnlnre from F.knjee in 
order to complete the state of Mysore, and to occupy 
the maidan part, leaving the Malnul still under the 
most able among the Nuiks of Ikki'ri inear Bednur). 
Tho making of Mysore was now complete, and Chikka- 
dfva had to organise the territories. Iq thi* great 
work, he was ably supported, first by hia Jain tutor, 
Vi9halakahana Pundit of Yelandar. and then by Tiruinala 
Ivangar, a friend ami fellow pupil. When ho died in 
a.d. 1704, a few years before his imperial contem- 
porary, he left to his deaf-mute son a well-ordered 
State, including not only the maidan parts of Mysore, 
but also the bordering districts below the ghats, with 
a full treasury, and a capable and faithful minister- 
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rag wit in the person of his life-long friend Tiro mala 
Iyangar. 

This slate of affairs gave an opportunity for the 
disorderly elements to assert themselves, which under 
the strong rule of Kantirava J^arasa, and before him 
of Raja Wodey&r. had been kept well m hand. Through 
the great ability and man*gement of the Brahmin 
minister, the so-called ' Mooka Aiaau ' (the duilib-king) 
passed away after a peaceful reign leaving behind him 
a son. Under this son. the State was exposed to two 
great dangers from outside. The lkkeri Naiks had been 
weakened, and eventually reduced to nubity, through 
the double attack from the Bijapur Sultans on the 
one side and the Mysore Wodeyars on the other. The 
removal of this barrier exposed the ritdug state of 
Mysore to the invasions of the Musalmflas of the 
Dekhan and the Mahraitaa. Wheu I>. diln Krishna 
Raja wa* ruling Myrore, the Dalav&ys came into 
notice as a distinct factor in politics. They rendered 
service to the Slate by first taking D^ranahalli and 
Cbikkaballapur and then Ssvandroog, near Bangalore, 
and by raoc««Kfully withstanding the M ah rattan. When 
Krishna I passed away he left behind him no proper 
heir, and the usual struggle* at. king-making began. 
The first nominee did not prove a very apt tool, and 
the king-makers discovered that they had mistaken 
their man. He was sent away to Kabbaldroog to 
perish there, and in his stead a baby, Krishna Raja, 
was placed open the throne. The real power in the 
State actually passed out of the hands of the Maharaja 
into the hands of the three great functionaries of 
Stale — the DoiavAy, the PradbAn and the Sarvudhikari. 
Two brothers of the famous DnlavAy family and a 
cousin divided the three places among themselves, and 
the administration was carried on smoothly for some- 
time, when the M&iiaraja began to chafe under the 
yoke thus gradually made heavier as he felt. In this 
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state or affaire in Mysore, there was coming into notice 
a young Monalmftn in the Mysore army, who had 
attracted his General's attention in the siege of Dtvao- 
hslli by the Mysore forces under Nanjaraja. against 
the Nawab of Sira. The young man was soon advanced 
to the position of a squadron commander, and found 
scope for rendering more useful service to his master 
in the operations round Trichinopoly daring the 
Karn&tic wars of the eighteenth century. Dalaviy 
DSvaraja having grown too old. an exchange of offices 
took place between the brothers, and Nan ja raj assumed 
command at Trichinopoly, where for distinguished ser- 
vice Haidar bad been rewarded with the Foujdiri of 
Dindigul. When Nanjaraj returned to Mysore, matters 
were growing ripe for a revolution. Dcvaraj having 
retired from public life, the Maharaja was getting tired 
of the yoke of Nanjaraja who was becoming very high- 
handed, and an attempt was made by the palace party 
to get rid of the troublesome minister. Haidar's aid 
was called in and for the while Nanjaraja was com- 
pelled to retire on pension. All that he was doing, 
and more, was entrusted to Haidar, who got rid of 
Kandfi Kao, whom bo Hud made ace of as an apt tool 
in all his previous transactions Tho power over the 
army and the financial control given to him to stop 
the inroads of troublesome foes like the Nawab of 
Sira and the Mahratlas, made him the arbiter of the 
situation, and he. then became the ruler of Uic State, 
though hp still preserved the monarchy of the 
AVodeyars by nominating one from among the young 
cousins of tho Royal family, when Krishna Raja II 
passed away. The circumstances of the selection are 
thus described by Wilks : ’ He ordered all the children 
to be collected from the different branches of the 
house, who, according to ancient precedent, were 
entitled to furnish a successor to tho throne. The 
ceremonial observed on this occasion, however childish. 
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was in perfect accordance with the feelings which he 
intended to delude, and anfliciently adapted to the 
superstition of the fatalist. The hall of audience was 
strewed round with fruits, sweetmeats and flowers, 
playthings of various descriptions, arms, books, male 
and female ornaments, bags of money, and every 
varied object of puerile or manly pursuit; the children 
were introduced together and were all invited to help 
themsolves to whatever they liked best ; the greater 
number were quickly engaged in a scramble for the 
fruits, sweetmeats and toys: but one child was at- 
tracted by a brilliant little dagger, which he took up 
in his right hand, and soon afterwards a lime in his 
left. "That is the Itajah \ exclaimed Haidar. "His 
first care is military protection, bis second to reiUite 
the produce of his dominion, bring him hither, and 
let me embrace liitu." The assembly was in a uoiverral 
murmur of applause, and he ordered the child to be 
conducted to the Hindu palace and prepared for 
installation.' 

It wav the nMe of Haidar to enlarge the boundaries 
of the Mysore kingdom beyond its former boundaries, 
ac as to include within its dominions the countries 
right up to the Krishna in the north and as far as 
Dindigul in the south. He had to contend against 
the Ni?&m and the more powerful Maliraitfts in the 
north and the English Company in the east and 
south. In spite of reverses he maintained the terri- 
tories of Mysore intact and left them all to his son, 
who for the first time did away with the fiction of 
a Mahiraja. Tipfl Sultan followed in the wake of 
his father and cherished ambitions, which constantly 
led him to trample upon his neighbour's rights. This 
eventually led to a combination among them and 
Tlpn had to accept the inevitable. He never gave up 
organizing hiruBelf for a final struggle, which led to the 
fall of Seringapatam, snd the restoration of the Hindu 
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dynasty of the Wocjeyars under Krishna Raja Wodeyar. 
All this brings ns to the nineteenth century which 
begins with the Mysore State as it is at present. 
The young Maharaja's administration was to be con- 
ducted by the Regent Pflrniah. Sir Barry Close was 
then British Resident, with Sir Arthur Wellesley as 
Commander of the forces, l’firniah carried on the ad- 
ministration till a. D. 1812, when the Maharaja assumed 
the responsibilities of his high office. Purniah then 
retired to Scringnpatam, to bring a busy life to a close 
there, so long the scene Of his activity. 

The young Maharaja, thus freed from the influence 
of the only man who was likely, during those troublous 
times, to steer into a safe harbour the ship of State, 
was, but with difficulty, able to hold his own against 
the disorderly elements then abounding in the country. 
Hii generosity was proverbial and is remembered even 
to this day. Disorders broke out simultaneously in 
several part* of the State and in the neighbouring 
British districts, ft was thought that the Maharaja 
was too ready to listen 10 advisers who were by no 
means competent to give him wise counsel. His 
princely generosity was used as a handle to depoeo 
him. Some debts, which the Maharaja had contracted, 
were paid off by the British Government, and the 
Maharaja was told that, as this state of things could 
not proceed any further, he would have to lead a 
retired life with a pension suited to his rank and dignily. 
Needless to say the Maharaja protested. The Gover- 
nor-General was, however, determined to act upon the 
fourth and fifth articles of the subsidiary treaty, and 
accordingly formal notice was given to the Rajah. 
Thus commenced in a. n. 1831 the fifty years of 
British administration of Mysore. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CBOLA EMPIRE IN SOOTH INDIA 
PART I- HISTORY 

1 The Ancient Cholas : The name Chola is given to a 
people, as well aa to a dynasty of rnlera, not only in 
ordinary parlance but aUo in literature, and reaches 
to the highest antiquity that literature or usage can 
take us. Who the people were, and where they came 
from, it seems well-nigh impossible to determine at 
present. That they were in the country that they 
occupied in historical times very much earlier than 
the beginning of history for South India, does not 
admit of any doubt whatsoever. The Cho!a9, as rulers, 
find mention in the MakSbh&rata and the Epic and 
Pursnic literature generally. The chronology of these, 
however, !9 yet matter for investigation. The first 
undoubted historical mention 1 of these Cholas is in 
the second and thirteenth rock edict* of tho great 
Mauryan emperor Asoka, who refers to these friendly 
Powers along with the great Potentates that made 
themselves heir to the empire of Alexander tho Great. 
Passing down the stream of time, from the days of 
the grrait Maui v a, whose fame spread through the whole 
of Asia, and even eastern Europe and Africa, the 
Cholas are spoken of as a source of trouble to tho 
Coylonesc rulers set over against them in the neigh- 
bouring island. In the century immediately preceding 
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Christ then* were six Tamil usurpers from the country 
of 'Soli a/Toniing to the Mahntamia. In the centuries 
immediately following the advent of Christ, however, 
we seem to be at the gray dawn of South Indian 
history. The period between this and the riae of the 
Pallavaa is the period of the high water-mark of Tamil 
literature; and our information, though not up to the 
requirements of modern historical criticism, is certainly 
more in volume and not altogether valueless. It is 
most convincingly clear from this body of literature 
that there was a powerful dynasty of Chola rulers 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

Before dealing with this dynasty of rulers there are 
a few names that find mention in this body of litera- 
ture which have to be considered. These are must 
of them Puranic names' that have been adopted into 
this body of literature by the genealogist. Genealogy 
making was regarded as a particular pastime of the 
eleventh century bards ; but these genealogists seem to 
have hud a much anterior Toguc. Among the names 
mentioned in this manner arc those of 'Bibi, who 
gave hia life to eavo a dove; Kavftra the father of 
the river Kavery ; Mufugundan who helped Indra ; 
Menu who ran hia ear over his son in justice to a 
cow. Passing these over, there still is left a reference 
of a different character, when we come to a Chola 
called Perunjorruchcb'ilon. The first part of the word 
means * the great food supplier ' : and this is explained 
by reference to the Chola’a haviDg fed the armies of 
both the Pandav* and Kaurava combatants on the 
occasion of the Great War. This, however, is a 
feature claimed alike by all the three— Cberu, Chola 
and Pondya. One fact stands out clear from all this— 

« ITpbtto. ilaUlvanii*, vol. i, v . m. 

* 8il*N*dhilri,am, Canto xilll, II. 6K 0 »mi pp. 488-0 ; >Ia «•- 
•mikhalai. Canto 1, 1. S. nose Pundit Svaminaih* Iyer’, edition. Also 
»li. 
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that when these rulers began to think of their pedigree 
they found that they could easily graft themselves 
on the heroes of the itah&bh&rata cither directly or 
indirectly. Taking leave of these heroes as being 
beyond the pale of history, there cottie into view two 
or three personages who must be regarded as quite 
historical. The tirst great Chola among them who 
demands our attention is the Chola K&rikila. There 
are a number of his predecessors mentioned in the 
’Sangam works; but in oar present state of knowledge 
of these it would bo hazardous to attempt arranging 
them on any scheme, either genealogical or succession*!. 
Karikftla's grandfather would appear to be Verpaha- 
radakkai Perunarkilli. 1 He was a contemporary of 
KudakkO Nedumferaladan, the Cnera king, and they 
both fought and fell in battle on the same field. Poets 
who celebrated this sad catastrophe were contempora- 
ries of Karilc&U as well. Kankftla's father is spoken 
of in those works as Uruvappaharer IlayCn or IUnjet- 
chonni. The latter part of this long name means a 
prince. It would appear therefrom that he never suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The father died a prince and 
the grandfather fell in battle, and so the grandson was 
left, when quite \ yonng boy, heir to tho throne of 
a kingdom not in the enjoyment of peace. Nor were 
•causes wanting for civil dissensions. Yonng K&rikitla 
found himself * fugitive at Karflr after the disastrous 
battle in which his grandfather fell along with his 
Chera enemy. It was from here that he was focched 
to ascend the throne by the State elephant from Kaiu- 
malam (Shiyali). He met with a serious fire accident 
front which he escaped with difficulty, though he waa 
maimed for the r*st of his life It iB from this early 
accident that he got the rather peculiar name of 

i Pu’anmi'ii. R*fereuos in pp 8 »cd *. Pndit 8»umio»th« 
Bysi’u edition. 
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' blackleg As a young man lie had to ait as judge 
in a cause, the parties to which feared that the young 
man might misjudge. He appeared as an old man to 
them, and the award he gave was as sound ns that of 
a judge of the most mature experience. He had for 
hia ancle n chief by name Pidarthahiyan. lie htd 
married among the NiugOr Vel family. He had to fight 
a great battle at Vennil (probably KoilveDoi iu the 
Tanjore district).* both the Cbera and the Pandya 
having combined against him. His Pandya enemy is 
not specifically mentioned by mime, though the Chera 
was almost certainly the ' 'S'ramfln Perura*<‘ralJW!hau'. 
This Chera felt the defeat so k»-enly that, like the Italian. 
Charles Albert, be exiled himself and ended bis days 
by starvation. Notwithstanding the sad fate of this 
great Cbera, the war seem? to have ended in a treaty 
which was sealed by a marriage. The heir presump- 
tive, or heir apparent, to the Cnera throne married, 
either then or later, the Chola princess who it tilled 
NarchchGaai. 1 Feace had been secured on that side 
and along with it on the side of the Pandyas as well. 
Ho appears to have been among lho*e that were t> 
douroo of trouble to the Ceylonese ; for it w» he that 
built the city of Kaverippatcinnm. to which he trans- 
ferred the hood-quarters that hod hitherto been at 
Uiaivflr near Trichinepoly. The const! action of this 
city and the transference of the capital to it. perhaps 
after the definitive treat) with bis immediate neigh- 
bours, would argue security on the one (tide and want 
of safety on the other. This is exactly what is re- 
flected in the Mah&vam&i. Gajabahu I of Ceylon heard 
from an old woman who was bewailing the loss of her 
only son, that twelve thousand Ceylonese were carried 

1 Poninarif rafpaiM, II. 143-8 uil other reference- under Koriktla. 
1-t. »bou\ tot* (1). 

p. 10 and Canlj «ii» 
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away by the Tamilian*, in one of their recant inva- 
sions, lo work in the ‘town of KaveryV Having 
secured his frontier on the west and Booth, he trans- 
ferred his capital to the coast, both for purposes of 
the flourishing commerce of those days and for the 
defence of the sea frontier. He is given credit by 
the poets of the period with having carried his arms 
victoriously as far north as the Himalayas, on which 
he is said to have erected the tiger emblem of his 
family. His northern expedition is specifically mentioned 
in the Sifoppadhikiram ; - and, what is even more, he 
is said by the same authority to have boon on diplo- 
matic terms with the rulers of Magadha, Vajn (Bundal- 
khtind) and Avonti, the se-eond of these being a subdued 
enemy and the third a positive friend. These spscific 
assertions ol a poet, only one generation removed from 
him, cannot bo regarded as more figments of the imo- 
gination- Kaverippa^inam in the days of KarikAla 
seems to have been a great emporium of trade both 
inland ami over sea. The poem Patliiui/rptUai is a more 
desciiption of this city in the days of Kankfila. He 
is besides uniformly credited with having made the 
embankments for the Kavcry.’ The Chola kingdom 
reached the height of ite glory under him in the days 
anterior to Rujarija tho Great. Ilct was none the leas as 
a patron of letters. PallinappHlui already referred to was 
composed in his honour for which the author received 
the reward of a lakh and sixty thousand gold pieces. 
This lucky author lived on to celebrate another patron, 
Tondamftn IUndirayan ‘ of Konclii of a later generation. 

Other poets there were who flourished in his time 
and enjoyed his patronise as well. Among these must 
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be mentioned Parsnar, Ka'Athalaiyar, Vennikkuyathiykr, 
etc., all of Sangam fame. His reign must have been a 
long one. and when he passed away the Eucc«-s«ion fell 
to the lot of a son. or a grandson, by name Nedumu- 
dikkUli, also known with many another attribute. His 
reign also must liave been a comparatively loog one. 
He began with a victory over the Ciieras and Pandvas 
at Klriyaru.' If this is to be conoeoted with a river 
of the name in the Salem district, the allies must have 
advanced with a view to taking advantage of the new 
succession. The Chola was able to make his portion 
good, with the aid of u valiant brother, who was 
probably the viceroy at Kanchi at the northern end of 
the Chola dominions. Killi'e capital was also Kaverip- 
pttHmiira at the commencement of his reign. It was 
in his rrigu that Kaverippsttinaiu waa destroyed by 
the sou. lie was the Cat her of Tondaman Ilandirayan, 
the ruler of Kauchi celebrated by RudirangaupanSr 
in his PerunltdnarTuppiUai. This Torwjauiftn was the 
offspring of a liaison between the Kills aud n Nnga 
princess who sent him to his father when the boy 
b»d grown old enough to leave the mother. A mishap 
to the ship brought about the neglect, on the part of 
the an v ions father, to celebrate the annual festival 
to the patron goddess of the city* Hence the destruc- 
tion of the city. This great calamity struck a deadly 
blow at the prosperity of the city ami us rnlera ; and 
this misfortune may have lx-en the ocrusion of a civil 
war among the several branches of the Chola family. 
It was iu the course of this war that the Chera ruler 
Sengnttuvan found occasiou to intervene in behalf of 
his cousin, and defeating his enemies at Neriviyil , 1 Dot 
far from Craiyfir, restored somewhat the shattered 
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fortunes of the family. During the period of the Chera 
ascendency thus ushered in. the Cholas were able to 
maintain an independent existence, though with reduced 
territory and shorn of much of their glory. The rise 
of the Pandyaa, almost simultaneously with the Pallavas. 
destroyed what was still left of their greatness and the 
Cholas of this period pass into darkness. Daring the 
period of decadence and decay of the Chola power 
and the advance of the Chora, the viceroyalty of Kanchi 
was cut off from the Chola kingdom by the wedge of 
a Chera viceroyalty in the SaJern district. 1 What had 
happened to the Tonriaraan of Kanchi, whether he 
founded a separate family of his own and whether 
that family had any connexion whatsoever with the 
Pallavas of history, arc problems on which more light 
has to be thrown by further research before auy answer 
can be ventured. During tbe three centimes of Pal lava 
ascendency the Cholas are heard of only in a general 
way. and no particular details are forthcoming. But 
there i» one Chola who may have to be referred to the 
early part of thin, if not to a period somewhat anterior 
even. Thi* Chola is known by the name Kochchcngan. 
Dc ii credited with having defeated the Cher* Kanoik- 
k&lirumporai* whom he threw into prison. He is besides 
paid to Have won a bloody battle at Knlumalnni (Shiyalit, 
though his enemies are not specifically mentioned. The 
SaiYua claimed him among the Adiyars, while tbe 
Vaiahnavna claim him equally among their benefactors. 
He was a great temple builder, and among these 
temples are mentioned both 6iva and Viahnu shrines. 
He ib definitely said to have built and dedicated 
seventy temples to Siva in a Vaishnava work. 

Passing on into the Age of the Pallavas, the 
Choias find mention among those defeated loth by 
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the Pallavas themsdvm nnd their hereditary enemies 
tho Chilukyaa. The wife of the Pandya king whom 
Tirugninauambandar converted was a Chola princess. 
Beyond these few references Chola history during this 
period is sn absolute blank. 

•J. The Earlier Cholas; The making of the empire 
now begins. All the time tho Pal lavas were in the as- 
cendent the Cholas had not passed out of existence, 
as has boon pointed out already. They were a Power 
maintaining a precarious independence, hemmed in 
by the Pallavas on the one side ami the Pandyafl on 
the other. There appears to have been a branch of 
them ruling in the Ceded districts, 1 in the days when 
tho Chinese traveller Yuwttn Chwang was in India. 
When the Pallavas began to decline in power in the 
south, the political condition of peninsular India was 
somewhat as follows. The Dekhan portion was divided 
into two parts, the western under the Rilshtrakr.uis 
with their capital at Minyaketa; the eastern under 
the Chalukyas wi«h their capital at Itajainandn. The 
southern frontier of these was the Pcnnar. or perhaps 
a lino somewhat further south. The Pal lava territory 
proper wbb divided among three connected branches 
of the Pal lava family. Thu westoraraovt part of it 
wae under' the Gangas, who now begin lo play 
a decisive part in the history of South India. Next 
last of them wot thu territory of the Blnaa called 
Ganga-Banas. and further oast near tho coast was tho 
dominion of the Pallavas theiroelves. It was the 
founder of the ltlshtrakopu * that gave the toup de 
ffrda' to the totfering Pallava Power; hut the new 
dynasty had presently to turn its attention to the 
north, where the Gflijaias wore rising fast to an 
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imperial position. The Pal lavas were, therefore, left 
unmolested for a tiino by them It was under Govinda 
IV' and his son Krishna III* that the RAshirak.ltas 
were able to turn their attention to the south. The 
former was, however, kept folly engaged as a result 
of his intervention in u disputed succession to the 
Eastern Chilukya throne. The accession of his sod 
to power was coeval with the rise of a usurper Peiu- 
manadi Batuga in the Gangiv kingdom. The Riahtnt- 
ka^as seem to have had a hand in this usurpation * 
as in the disputed succession in Vengi. Govinda'a 
diplomatic efforts bore fruit in his son Krishna's reign. 
Krishna was able to advance southwards and was 
for some time in occupation of Kaocbi and Taojore. 
Simultaneously with this southward move of the 
ltashtrakiitas was the march northwards of the Pandyas. 
A generation earlier than Krishna the Paudya Vara- 
guna' advanced north to oxtend his power into l’ollava 
territory, and wa* l>eat«*ii l«acfc by a supreme cifort 
on the par* of tht three connected dynasties, of the 
Gangn, Pal lava, and Haim. The battle at Tirup- 
psrambiuiA near Kutubhnkonum scaled the doom of 
the Pandya against achieving an ascendency, and the 
occasion wit* taken advantage of by the Chelae. The 
latter then begin to carve out for themselves rroiu 
their own patrimony as it were, a small kingdom 
which grow into a mighty empire in tho hands of 
their more powerful and enterprising successors. The 
Cholas beginning with Vijayntaya up to Rajaraja the 
Great, can therefore be called the makers of the Chola 
empire. 

Vijayilaya: The Pandya Varaguna already referred 
to in the previous paragraph came to the throne io 
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